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The war with the Buraias in 1834-20,. was £{■ 
tended with so many cirramstanccs of a novel 
and peculiar diameter, and opened to European 
access so many new and interesting regions, that 
it was thought advisable by the Government of 
Bengal, to place before the public in a collective 
and available form, a series of official documents, 
illustrative of the origin, course and termination 
of hostilities : prodding in this manner a trust¬ 
worthy. guide for any future emergency of a 
similar nature, and disseminating authentic in¬ 
formation respecting the valuable countries be¬ 
tween India and China, of which at the time 
little or nothing was known. With these views 
two sets of papers were selected, the one political 
arid military, the other topographical and statis¬ 
tical, and both were printed in Calcutta, in 1837, 



in a quarto volume, entitled “ Documents Illus¬ 
trative of the Burmese War.” The duty: of col¬ 
lecting and editing the documents was entrusted 
by the government to me, and T was permitted 
to prefix to them a short connected narrative ol 
the in eights of the war. It is this narrative 
which is now offered to the public, under an 
impression, that in the present doubtful aspect: 
of our relations with the Burmart kingdom, some 
interest and utility may attach to a record ol the 
former collision. 

H. H. WILSON. 

LesDotJ, 

May . ' rv 0,;vV 


NARRATIVE 

OR THE 

BURMESE WAR 

1ST THE YEAHS 1824—1826. 


The occurence of hostilities with the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom of A.va, was an event which was 
not unforeseen by the British government of 
India, as the probable consequence of the vic¬ 
torious career and the extravagant pretensions 
of the Burman state. 

Animated by the reaction whicli suddenly 
elevated the Burmas from a subjugated and hu¬ 
miliated people into conquerors and sovereigns, 
the era of their ambition may be dated from t he 
recovery of their political independence; and their 
liberation from the temporary yoke of the Feigners, 
was the prelude to their conquest of all the sur¬ 
rounding realms. The vigorous despotism of the 
government, and the confident courage of the 
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people, crowned every enterprise with success, 
and for above half a century the Barman arms 
were invariably victorious, whether wielded for 
attack or defence. Shortly after their insurrec¬ 
tion against Pegu, the Burmas became the masters 
of that kingdom. They next wrested the valuable 
districts of the Tenasserim coast from Siam. They 
repelled, with great gallantry, a formidable inva¬ 
sion from China, and by the final annexation of 
Arakan, Manipur and Asam, to the empire, they 
established themselves throughout the whole of 
the narrow, but extensive tract of country, which 
separates the western provinces of China from the 
eastern boundaries of Hindustan. Along the 
greater part of this territory they threatened fhe 
open plains of British India, and they OTny awaited 
a plausible pretext to assail the barrier, which in 
their estimation, as presumptuously as idly, op¬ 
posed the further prosecution of their triumphs. 

The imperious disposition of the court of Ava, 
Wi s manifested at a very early period, and even 
the liberator of his country, Alompra, not satisfied 
with disdaining the proffered alliance of the Com¬ 
pany, authorised a barbarous massacre of then- 
servants on the island of Negrais, which was never 
disavowed nor excused by his successors, nor re- 
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seiitecl by the British government of India. 1 
Shortly after the conquest of Arakan, a Barman 
army entered the territories in pursuit of robbers, 
without any previous representation of the cause 
of their aggression, or intimation of their purpose 
_whilst a force of twenty thousand men as¬ 
sembled at Arakan to support the invasion. The 
advance of a British detachment, under Colonel 
Erskine, and the prudence of the Burman com¬ 
mander, prevented hostilities; but the presump¬ 
tion of the government of Ava, was so far encou¬ 
raged, that the principal individuals who had in¬ 
curred its displeasure were secured, and delivered, 
to its vengeance. 2 The communication thus 
opened was thought to afford a favourable occa¬ 
sion for a pacific mission, and Colonel Symes was, 
accordingly, despatched on that object. The- re¬ 
ception of the envoy, however, as detailed by him¬ 
self, clearly exhibits the interpretation given to it 
by the court, and they evidently regarded it as 
the tribute of fear, rather than as an advance 
towards liberal conciliation and civilised inter¬ 
course. 3 

Upon the subjugation of Arakan .in 1784, 
great numbers of the native population fled from 
the cruelty and oppression of their conquerors, 
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aud either found an asylum in the district of 
Chittagong, or secreted themselves amongst the 
hills and thickets, and alluvial islands along its 
southern aud eastern boundaries: from these 
haunts they occasionally sallied, and inflicted 
upon the Buraias in Arakan, a feeble retaliation 
for the injuries they had sustained; retiring to 
their fastnesses when their purpose was effected, 
or when encountered by superior force. In 
general their efforts were insignificant, and their 
incursions were rather predatory than political; 
but in 1811, a more formidable invasion took 
place, and the fugitives having collected under the 
command of Khyen-bran, 4 a Mug chief, attempted 
an aggression of a serious character. They were 
joined by many of the Mugs from Chittagong, 
and being aided by those still resident in Arakan 
they soon overran that province and recovered 
the whole of it from the Burmas. Their success 
was transient. Reinforcements arrived from Ava. 
Khyen-bran was defeated and his followers were 
put to the rout, and the insurgents were compelled 
to return to their hiding places on the frontiers of 
Chittagong. Although every exertion was made 
by the police of Chittagong, aided by the military 
to prevent all assemblages of armed men in the 
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district, artel to disperse them as soon as formed, 
the nature of the country and the general devotion 
of the Mug population to the cause of Khyen-bran 
rendered every measure of but limited efficacy, 
whilst the issue of the insurgents in such numbers 
from the Company ’s territory, under the command 
of an individual who had resided many years 
under the protection of the local authorities, did 
certainly afford reason to the court of Ava to sus¬ 
pect that the incursions were instigated and sup¬ 
ported by the British government. In order to 
efface this impression, letters were addressed to 
the raja of Arakan, ami viceroy of Pegu, and 
Captain Canning was sent on a mission to Ava, 
to offer every necessary explanation. These ad¬ 
vances were unsuccessful, and the envoy, after 
experiencing much indignity at Rangoon, and in¬ 
curring some personal peril, was recalled to Ben¬ 
gal, without Communicating with the capital. As 
long as the chiefs of the insurgents were at large, 
the Barman government declined all amicable 
communication. They insisted upon the seizure 
of the obnoxious individuals, and their delivery 
by the British officers, or threatened to overrun 
the district of Chittagong, with a force more than 
sufficient for their apprehension. This menace 
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was frustrated by the presence of a body of troops, 
but due attention was paid to the just claims of 
the Bunnan government, and parties were dis¬ 
patched against the fugitives, and rewards offered 
for their capture. Khyen-bran escaped, but 
several of his chief followers were secured. Com¬ 
mon humanity forbade their being resigned to 
the barbarity of the Burmas, and the refusal to 
deliver them was a source of deep and long 
cherished resentment to the court of Ava. After 
a few years of a precarious and fugitive life, 
during which, deserted by his followers and 
straitened by the vigilance with which his move¬ 
ments were watched by both British and Burmas, 
Khyen-bran was deprived of the means of doing 
mischief, that chieftain died, and left the court of 
Ava no cause of complaint against the government 
of British India/’ 

The death of Khyen-bran, the dispersion of his 
adherents, and the confinement of the principal 
leaders, produced a favourable change in the 
state of the country, and divested such disturb¬ 
ances as subsequently occurred of all national or 
political importance. The insurgents generally 
manifested a disposition to return quietly to 
their homes, but a few, unable to resume at 
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once habits of tranquil industry, continued to 
lurk in the hills and jungles of Chittagong, under 
the command of Ityngjang, a chief of Khyeu- 
bran’s party, who continued at large. At first, his 
band did not consist of more than thirty follow¬ 
ers, but it gradually increased to about a hun¬ 
dred, and with these he committed some preda¬ 
tory excesses, but solely upon the subjects oi 
the British government; being impelled to this 
conduct by the terror of a prison and the want 
of food. The depredations of this chief and his 
adherents were speedily checked by the activity 
of the magistrate, and in May 1816, were finally 
suppressed by the surrender of the chief, their 
existence, however, furnished the court ot Ava 
with no additional ground of complaint, as they 
were restricted to the territories of the Company. 

The perfect immunity of the Burma® frontier 
from aggression for a period of two years, and 
the repeated assurances ot the British govu n- 
ment of India that, as far as depended upon 
their officers, this desirable state of things should 
be perpetuated, might have satisfied the govern¬ 
ment of Ava of the sincerity of the pledge, and 
justified the expectation that amicable relations 
would be permanently formed. 
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The second year, however, of the restoration 
of tranquillity on the confines of the two states 
oad not quite expired, when the demand for the 
surrender of the Mug refugees was renewed by 
flic son of the raja of Ramree, the governor of 
Arakan, who brought a letter from his father to 
that effect. The magistrate of Chittagong was 
directed to reply to the letter of the raja but 
the Governor General, the Marquis of Hastings, 
thought it advisable to address a letter to the 
viceroy of Pegu, in which it was stated, for 
the purpose of being communicated to the king 
ol Aya, that “ the British government could 
not, without a violation of the principles of 
justice, deliver up those who had sought its 
protection; that the existing tranquillity and the 
improbable renewal of any disturbances rendered 
the demand particularly unseasonable; and that 
whilst the vigilance of the British officers should 
he directed to prevent and punish any enterprise 
against the province of Arakan, it could lead to 
no advantageous result to either state to agitate 
the question of the delivery of the insurgents any 
further.' 5 No notice was ever taken of this letter, 
and the silence of the court of Ava, for some 
time afterwards, confirmed the government of 
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Bengal in the belief, that “ there was not the 
least reason to suspect the existence or the 
future contemplation of any hostile design on 
the part of the Burmese governmentin conse¬ 
quence of which impression, the government 
countermanded “ the extraordinary preparations 
of defence against the Burmese, which had been 
adopted upon the general tenor of the intelli¬ 
gence obtained after the receipt of the communi¬ 
cation from Ramree, the knowledge possessed 
by government of the arrogant spirit of the court 
of Ava, and the extreme jealousy which it had 
always entertained of the protection granted by 
the British authorities to the emigrant Mugs.” 6 

The impression thus entertained was by no 
means justified by the result, and after the ex¬ 
piration of another twelvemonth, a second letter 
was received from the raja of Ramree, making a 
demand, on the part of the king of Ava, for the 
cession of Ramoo, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, 
and Dacca, on the alleged ground of their being 
ancient dependencies of the kingdom of Arakan 
which was now annexed to the Burman domi¬ 
nions, and filled with extravagant and absurd 
menaces in the event of a refusal to comply with 
the requisition. A letter in reply was written to 
* b 3 
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the viceroy of Pegu, treating this demand as the 
unauthorised act of the raja of Ramree, and stating 
that “if the Governor Genera^could suppose it to 
have been dictated by the king of Ava, the British 
government would be justified in considering it as 
a declaration of war.” The letter from the Raja 
it may be observed, was never disavowed, and 
the demands it conveyed, as well as the tone in 
which they were expressed, could not have em¬ 
anated from a subordinate officer, if be had not 
been previously armed with the full authority 
of the Court. Nor, in fact, was the demand 
altogether new, although now for the first time 
directly urged. The claim was repeatedly ad¬ 
vanced both in public and private, as far back 
as 1707, when Captian Cox was at Amerapura, 
and it must even then have been familiar to the 
discussions of the administration. 7 It was there¬ 
fore not the unauthorised impertinence of a pro¬ 
vincial governor, but the expression of sentiments 
long entertained by the government of Ava, and 
presently, as we shall observe, explicitly avowed 
by other and more important of its functionaries. 
Had not the attention of the government of 
India been directed to more emergent conside¬ 
rations ip other quarters, there is no doubt 
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that a satisfactory explanation of so extraordinary 
a procedure would have been insisted on, or that 
the alternative would, as intimated by Lord 
Hastings, have then been war. 

The successful termination of hostilities in 
central India was, perhaps, one cause of the sub¬ 
sequent silence of the Burmese government, but 
other reasons may be found in the death of the 
king of Ava, who expired in 1819; in the 
arrangements consequent upon the succession of 
the reigning prince, the active interference of 
the court of Ava in the politics of Asam, and 
the reduction of that country to its authority. 

The constitution of Asam comprised, even to 
a greater extent than usual with Asiatic govern¬ 
ments, the seeds of civil dissension. Although the 
government was hereditary in the same family, the 
choice of a successor rested with the king, or the 
great council, or the persons of most authority in 
the state. These were also, for the greater part, 
hereditary, not only as to rank, but function, 
and the son of a minister ordinarily succeeded 
to his father’s post. The chief ministers were 
three in number, the barputra gohain, the bara 
gohaiu, and the boora gohain ; next to these was 
the bar barua, or great secretary, and then came 
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the phokuns and baruas, who filled the different 
public offices of the state, and were mostly sup¬ 
posed to have descended from the original com¬ 
panions of the founders of the ruling dynasty; 
in consequence of which they were entitled to 
the influence and authority they enjoyed. 

Amidst these individuals, jealousy and in¬ 
trigue were always busy, and the annals of Asam 
present a singular picture of intestine discord. 
It was, however, between the rajas and the 
gohains that the principal struggle prevailed, in 
which the boora gohain had acquired an irresis¬ 
tible ascendency, and, subsequently to the year 
1796, usurped the sovereign authority, the raja 
being a mere cypher in his hands. 

Upon the death of raja Kamaleswar, in 1810, 
his brother, Chandra Kant, was raised by Pur- 
nan and, the boora gohain, to the throne; but 
the new raja soon became impatient of the con¬ 
trol of a servant, and encouraged his adherents 
to enter into a conspiracy against his minister. 
The plot was, however, discovered : the raja was 
obliged to disavow all participation in it, and 
his adherents were put to death with the most 
horrible cruelty. The bara pbokun, who was 
one of the conspirators, made good his escape 
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to Calcutta, where he applied, on behalf of his 
master to the British government. Meeting with 
but little encouragement in that quarter, he had 
recourse to the Burin,in envoys then at the 
Presidency, and accompanying them on their 
return to Ava, immediately procured military 
succours. 6000 Burma*, and. 8000 auxiliaries 
accompanied him to Asam, where the boora 
gohain had breathed his last two days before 
their arrival. The son of that minister, who 
succeeded, to his father s station and ambition, 
retreated to Gohati on the approach of the Bur- 
mas, leaving the raja at Jorhath to welcome 
their arrival, and reward the activity of the bara 
phokun, by making him his minister. The Bur- 
mas were reimbursed their expenses, and dis¬ 
missed with honour, and a female of the royal 
family was sent with valuable presents to Ame- 
rapura. 

The services of the bara phokun were unable 
to protect him against the effects of court intrigue 
and the bara barua and bam gohain influenced 
Chandra Kant to put him treacherously to death,. 
on which his friends and kindred fled to Ava. 
In the meantime the son of the late boora gohain, 
inheriting bis father's resentment against the 
reigning raja, invited a prince of the royal family, 
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Purandhar Singh, who had resided sometime in 
obscurity, to become a competitor for the throne, 
and in his cause defeated and captured Chandra 
Kant. Purandar Singh was satisfied with slitting 
an ear of his rival, a mutilation which was held 
to disqualify him for the regal dignity. 

The court of Amerapura, on hearing of the 
murder of their ally, the bara phokirn, despatched 
a large army to Asam to avenge his fate. The 
force entered the country early in 1818, and 
were opposed at Najeera, a place three days from 
Jorhath, with some spirit; but a panic seizing 
the Asamese commander, he fell back to Jorhath, 
from whence Purandhar Singh and his party re¬ 
treated to Goliati. Attributing, apparently, the 
murder of the bara phokun to Chandra Kant’s 
advisers rather than to himself, the Burmas 
re-established that prince in his authority • and, 
on their departure, left a division under Malta 
Thilwa, lor his defence. The bara barua and the 
bara gohain were taken and put to death at 
Rangpur. Upon the advance of the Burman 
force to Gohati, Purandhar Singh, and the boora 
gohain took refuge in the territories of the Com¬ 
pany. Their surrender was demanded by Chan¬ 
dra Kant. 

A very short interval elapsed, when Chandra 
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Kant’s brother-in-law and one of his ministers, 
having incurred the displeasure of the Burman 
general, was put to death by his order. Hub 
act having alarmed the raja for his own satety, 
he fled with his sister to Gohati, and althoug i 
Maha Thilwo endeavoured, by professions o 
friendship, to dissipate his alarm, he could not 
be induced to trust himself again m the power 
of the Burman chief. In resentment of his 
mistrust, a great number of Asamese were put 
to death. Chandra Kant, retaliated on the Butman 
officers who had been deputed to persuade him 
t 0 return, and irreconcilable enmity separates 
him from his allies. The Burman commander 
sent a force against him, which compelled lum 
to evacuate Gohati, and retreat towards the 
British frontier. There, however, he made head 
against his enemies, and having purchased sup¬ 
plies of arms and ammunition, and being joiner 
bv a number of the Asamese, he became, in his 
turn, triumphant, and at the end of 1821 had 
again established his authority over the western 
part of Asam, as far as to the vicinity of Jorhath. 
His success, however, was of no long duration, 
for in the beginning of 1822, the Burmas m 
Asam, who had set up another pretender to the 
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throne, were joined by considerable reinforce¬ 
ments from Ava, under Mengyee Maha Bandoola, 
an officer of rank and military ability. Chandra 
Kant was defeated at Mahagar-ghat in an action 
in which he displayed great personal bravery, 
and was compelled to seek safety once more in 
flight. He refrained from retiring to the Com¬ 
pany’s territories, but the Butman commander, 
anticipating that he would take that direction, 
addressed a letter and a message to the officer 
commanding on the frontier, stating, that al¬ 
though it was his wish to remain on friendly 
terms with the Company, and to respect the 
British authorities, yet, should protection be 
given to Chandra Kant, he had received orders 
to follow him wherever he might go, and to 
take him by force out of the British dominions. 
Although it was not thought likely that these 
menaces would be enforced, yet orders were, in 
consequence, sent to the magistrate, that should 
Chandra Kant or any of his party appear within 
his district, they should, be disarmed and sent to 
a distance, and measures were taken to strengthen 
the force on the frontier. In the meantime, a 
general feeling of insecurity prevailed amongst 
the inhabitants of Rungpore; and on various oc- 
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easions, parties of Burmas crossing the river, 
committed serious devastations within the British 
territory, burning a number of villages, and 
plundering and murdering the inhabitants, or 
carrying them off’ as slaves. These proceedings, 
when complained of, were disavowed, but no 
redress was obtained. 

The pretence of maintaining the lawful prince 
in possession of his throne was soon abandoned 
by the Burmas, and a chief of their own nation 
was appointed to the supreme authority in Asam. 
The vicinity of a powerful and ambitious neigh¬ 
bour was therefore substituted for a feeble and 
distracted state; and this proximity was the 
more a subject of reasonable apprehension, as, 
from the country being intersected by numerous 
rivers, and from the Burmas being equally pre¬ 
pared to combat by water as by land, it was at 
any time in their power to invade and plunder 
the British provinces, without its being possible 
to offer effective opposition, or to intercept their 
retreat, under the existing constitution of our 
defensive force. It was also to be anticipated, 
from the known pretensions of the Burmas, and 
the spirit they had invariably displayed, that it 
would not be long before they found some excuse 
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for disturbing the amicable relations which, chiefly 
* through the forbearance of the British govern¬ 
ment in not exacting retribution for the injuries 
offered to its subjects, were still suffered to sub¬ 
sist on the frontiers of Asarn. This anticipation 
was speedily realised. An island in the Brahma¬ 
putra, on which the British flag had been erected, 
was claimed by the Burmas, the flag thrown 
down, and an armed force collected to maintain 
the insult. It does not appear that this conduct 
was ever resented, but sickness weakening the 
Barman force in Asam, and the rising of some of 
the native tribes engrossing their attention, they 
desisted for the time from their unwarrantable en¬ 
croachments. They were, however, likely to re¬ 
new them whenever the opportunity was con¬ 
venient, and a sense of insecurity could not fail 
to be entertained by the authorities in Asarn, 
until the actual occurrence of war relieved the 
apprehension by the certainty of danger. 

The threatening attitude of the Burmas, at 
either extremity of the frontier, now rendered it 
incumbent on the British government to advert 
to the position which they likewise occupied in 
the more central portion, and to take such mea¬ 
sures as were at once practicable for the defence 
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of the eastern provinces. With this view they 
determined to accede to a requisition that had « 
been some time under their consideration, and 
to take the principality of Kacliar under British 
protection, by which arrangement they were en¬ 
abled to occupy the principal passes into the low 
lands of Sylhet, and thus effectively oppose the 
advance of the Burrnas from the district of Mani¬ 
pur, which they had some short time previously 
reduced to their authority. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Manipur, a principality lying on the east of 
Kachar, and interposed between it and the pro¬ 
vinces of the Burman monarchy, engaged in suc¬ 
cessful hostilities with the latter, and even occu¬ 
pied the capital. Family dissensions enfeebled 
the power of the principality, and Alompra 
avenged the disgrace which the Burmas had suf¬ 
fered by invading and devastating Manipur. In 
his distress the raja had recourse to Bengal, and 
in 1762 a treaty of alliance, offensive and de¬ 
fensive, was concluded between him and Mr. Ve- 
relst, in consequence of which six companies of 
sipahis were dispatched to his assistance, with 
the declared purpose of not only clearing Manipur 
of the enemy, but of subjugating the kingdom 
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of the Buraias. The advance of the division was 
retarded by heavy rains, and its numbers were so 
much reduced by sickness, that it was recalled long 
before it had traversed Kachar. An attempt was 
made in the following year to renew the negotia¬ 
tion, but the difficulties of the enterprise were 
better understood, and the application was de¬ 
clined. The last ra.ja, Jay Sing, who died about, 
1799 , left several sons, of whom the eldest, Harsha 
Chandra, succeeded. After a lew years, he was 
put to death by the brother of one of his father s 
wives, but this chief was speedily slain by Madlra 
Chandra, the second son ol the late raja. He 
was killed, after a reign of four or five yews by 
his brother Chourjit, who then became raja. Of 
the remaining brothers, Marjit fled to the court 
of Ava, and Gambhir Singh continued in Mani¬ 
pur. After repeated alternations of reconcilia¬ 
tion and animosity, Marjit, having obtained a 
strong Burman force, invaded Manipur about 
1812 , and succeeded in dispossessing his elder 
brother, and compelling him to fly. Chourjit 
took refuge first in Kachar, and subsequently in 
Jyntea. The youngest brother, Gambhir Singh, 
after residing with Marjit for a twelvemonth, 
found it also expedient to leave the principality, 
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and he entered into the service of Govinda Chan¬ 
dra, the raja of Kachar, by whom lie was in¬ 
vested with the command of his troops. In 
1817, the new sovereign of Manipur invaded 
the neighbouring state of Kachar, on which the 
raja fled into Sylhet, and solicited the aid of the 
British government, offering to hold his country 
under an acknowledgment of dependency. As 
these offers were declined, he had recourse to the 
brothers of the raja of Manipur, and invited 
Chourjit from Jyntea, promising to divide with 
him and Gamblin' Singh, the territory of Kachar, 
as the price of their services. The succour of 
the two brothers, and the exertions of his 
own adherents, proved effectual, and Marjit was 
compelled to withdraw to Manipur. The allies 
of the Kachar prince w r ere eventually equally 
detrimental to his interests, and Chourjit and 
Gambhir Singh uniting their forces against Go¬ 
vinda Chandra, expelled him in 1820, from 
Kachar, and divided the country between them. 
Govinda Chandra again took refuge in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. Some time afterwards, pro¬ 
bably after the death of the king of Ava, Marjit 
was summoned to Amcrapura, and declining to 
comply with the summons, a powerful Burman 
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force was sent against him, which drove him from 
the country, and annexed Manipur to the Burman 
empire,connecting and concentrating its conquests 
in this direction. Marjit was received by bis 
brothers in Kachar, with kindness, and a portion 
of their principality was assigned to him. The 
harmony did not last long, and Chourjit and 
Gambhir Singh disagreeing, the former was de¬ 
feated and fled into the Company’s territories. 
On this occasion, Chourjit tendered his interest 
in Kachar to the Company. The Burmas taking 
advantage of these dissensions, now prepared to 
invade Kachar, on which both Marjit and Gamb¬ 
hir Singh hastened to invoke the support of the 
British government of India, and for the reasons 
above referred to, it was determined that Kachar, 
should be taken under the protection of the Com¬ 
pany. The same protection was extended upon 
his request, to the raja of Jyntea. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the intimation of these determinations to the 
Burmas, they persisted iiijheir purpose of invad¬ 
ing Kachar, and thereby provoked the commence¬ 
ment of actual hostilities in that quarter, as will 
be hereafter noticed: in the meantime, the dis¬ 
cussions on the side of Chittagong had assumed 
a decided tone, and left the question of peace or 
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war between the two states no longer a subject of 
speculation. 

The insolence of the Burma authorities in Ara- 
kan and the adjacent countries, had not been re¬ 
stricted to the extravagant menaces which have 
been noticed. Repeated instances of actual aggres¬ 
sion had still more distinctly marked either their 
intention of provoking hostilities, or their in¬ 
difference as to their occurrence. The chief ob¬ 
jects of these acts of violence were the elephant 
hunters in the Company’s employ, whom the 
Bur mas seized, and carried oft' repeatedly, under 
the pretext that they were within the territories 
of the king of Ava; a pretext that had never been 
urged throughout the long series of years, during 
which the Company’s hunters had followed the 
chase in the jungles and hills of the eastern fron¬ 
tier. Iu May 1821, the Burmas carried off from 
the party employed in the Ramoo hills, the Daro- 
gah, tffe Jemadar, and twenty-three of their men, 
on whom they inflicted personal severities, and 
then threw them into confinement at Mungdoo, 
demanding from the prisoners a considerable sum 
for their ransom. 

In the following season, or February 1822, the 
outrage was reiterated; the party employed at 
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the Keddah, was attacked by an armed force, 
dispersed, and six of the hunters were carried off 
to Arakan, where they were thrown into prison, 
and threatened with death, unless they paid a 
heavy ransom. The place whence these people 
were carried off was, undoubtedly, within the 
Company’s territory, being considerably to the 
west of the Morasi rivulet, which, in 1794, had 
been acknowledged by the Bunn as to separate 
the two states. Urgent applications wore made 
therefore, to the raja of Arakan, to release the 
unfortunate captives, and a representation on the 
subject was made to the court of Ava, but no 
notice was taken of either application. Several 
of the people, after experiencing much ill usage, 
were released, but some died in captivity. The 
object of the Burmas was evidently to establish 
themselves by intimidation, upon the hilly and 
jungly tracts, which were calculated to afford 
them a ready and unexpected entrance into the 
level and cultivated portions of Chittagong. 

The same system of violence was adopted in 
another part of the Chittagong district, in order 
to maintain pretensions to territorial jurisdiction 
equally unfounded with those made upon the 
elephant grounds of Ramoo, in order establish 
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the right of the Bunnas to the whole extent of 
the Naf river, which, like all those along the coast, 
rises at no great distance inland, and flows by a 
narrow stream, until it approaches the sea, when 
it suddenly expands into an estuary more than a 
mile broad. The Bunnas claimed the right of 
levying a toll upon all boats entering the mouth 
of the river, although upon the British side; and 
on one occasion, in January 1828, a boat laden 
with rice having entered the river on the west or 
British side of the channel, was challenged by an 
armed Borman boat, which demanded duty. As 
the demand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who 
were British subjects, demurred payment, on which 
the Burmas fired upon them, killed the manjhee, 
or steersman, and then retired. This outrage 
was followed by reports of the assemblage of 
armed men on the Burinan side of the river, for 
the purpose of destroying the villages on the 
British territory, and in order to provide against 
such a contingency, as well as to prevent the 
repetition of any aggression upon the boats traf¬ 
ficking on the Company’s side of the river, the 
military guard at Tek Naf, or the mouth of the 
Naf, was strengthened from twenty to fifty men, 
of whom a few were posted on the adjoining 
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island of Sliahpiui; a small islet or sancl bank, 
at the mouth of the river on the British side, and 
only separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel which was fordable at low water. 

The determination thus shown by the British 
authorities to maintain the integrity of their 
frontier was immediately resented by the Bur- 
mas, and the Mungdoo Ucherung, or police officer, 
to whom the conduct of these transactions was 
committed by the viceroy of Arakan, was urgent 
with the magistrate of Chittagong to withdraw 
the guard, asserting the right of the king of Ava 
to the island, and intimating his having authority 
from the viceroy to declare, that if the detach¬ 
ment was not immediately recalled, the conse¬ 
quence would be a war between the two countries. 

The raja of Arakan was therefore addressed on 
the subject, who replied by reiterating the demand 
for the concession of Shahpuri. In answer to his 
demand, the right of the Company was asserted, 
but.at the same time a disposition to investigate 
the claim in a deliberate and friendly manner was 
expressed, and a proposal was made, that Com¬ 
missioners on the part of either government should 
be deputed in the ensuing cold season, to meet 
and determine all questions respecting the dis- 



puted territory on the borders. Before this reply 
could have reached the raja, however, he pro¬ 
ceeded to carry his threat of applying force into 
execution, under the express orders, as was care¬ 
fully promulgated, of his sovereign the king of 
Ava, A body of one thousand Burmas, under 
the raja of Ramree, landed on Shalipuri, on the 
night of the 24th September, attacked the British 
post and killed, three, and wounded four, of the 
sipahees stationed there, and drove the rest off the 
island. The Burmas then returned to the main 
land. 

The act was reported to the Bengal govern¬ 
ment in a menacing letter from the raja of Arakan 
himself, stating that, unless the British govern¬ 
ment submitted quietly to this treatment, it 
would be followed by the like forcible seizure of 
the cities of Dacca and Moorshedabad. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the Burmas 
that the island of Shalipuri had belonged to their 
government, the earliest records of the Chittagong 
jurisdiction showed that it had been always in¬ 
cluded in the British province, that it had been 
surveyed and measured by British officers, at. 
different periods from 1801 to 1819, and that 
it had been repeatedly, although not unin ter- 
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raptedly, held by Mug individuals, under deeds 
from the collector’s office ever since 1780. It 
lay on the British side of the main channel of 
the Naf, and the stream which separated it from 
the Chittagong shore was fordable at low water. 
With these facts in its favour, however, the 
British government invariably expressed its readi¬ 
ness to investigate the subject in a friendly 
manner; which offer being met by the forcible 
eruption of the Buraias, placed them under the 
necessity of upholding their character, as well as 
vindicating their rights. 

It was not the value of the island of Shahpnri, 
which was in fact of little worth, being of small 
extent and affording only pasturage for cattle, 
that was in dispute: the reputation of the British 
government arid the security of their subjects 
enjoined the line of conduct to he adopted, and 
in fact the mere possession of Shahpuri was 
clearly not the object of the Burman court. The 
island was avowedly claimed upon the very same 
pretext as the provinces of Chittagong, Dacca, 
and Moorshedabad, and its abandonment would 
have been an encouragement of other and more 
serious demands. It was, therefore, no more 
than prudent to make a stand at once in this 
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quarter, with the view of deterring the Burmese 
from the further prosecution of those encroach¬ 
ments, which they evidently projected. 

In order, however, to avoid till the last possible 
moment, the necessity of hostilities, the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, although determined to assert 
their just pretensions, resolved to afford to the 
court of Ava an opportunity of avoiding any 
collision. With this intent, they resolved to 
consider the forcible occupation of Shahpuri, as 
the act of the local authorities alone, and ad¬ 
dressed a declaration to the Burinan government 
recapitulating the past occurrences, and calling 
upon the court of Ava to disavow its officers 
in Arakan. The declaration was forwarded by 
ship to Rangoon with a letter addressed to the 
viceroy of Pegu. The tone of this dispatch was 
that of firmness, though of moderation, but when 
rendered into the Burmese language', it may, 
probably, have tailed to convey the resolved and 
conciliatory spirit by which it was dictated, as 
subsequent information of the most authentic 
character established the fact of its having been 
misunderstood as a pusillanimous attempt to 
deprecate the resentment of the Burmese, and 
it was triumphantly appealed to at the court 
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of Ava as a proof that the British government 
of India was reluctant to enter upon the contest, 
because it was conscious of possessing neither 
courage nor resources to engage in it with, any 
prospect of success: it had no other effect, there¬ 
fore, than that of confirming the court ot Ava 
in their confident expectation of re-annexing the 
eastern provinces of Bengal to the empire, if 
not. of expelling the English from India alto¬ 
gether. 8 

In the meantime, the island in dispute was 
rc-occupied. Two companies ot the 20th regi¬ 
ment, which had been forwarded from Calcutta, 
were landed on Shahpuri on the 21st November, 
and stockaded on the island; no opposition was 
offered, nor did any Burmas appear. A pro¬ 
clamation was distributed at the same time, 
stating that the only object of the detachment 
•was the re-occupation of the island, and that the 
intercourse of the people on the frontier should 
suffer no interruption from their presence. The 
force left on the spot was two companies of the 
2nd battalion 20th regiment native infantry, 
and two field pieces, six pounders, on the stock¬ 
ade-at Shahpuri; one company at Tek Nat ; and 
the Planet, armed vessel, and three gun-boats, 
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each carrying a twelve-pounder carronade, were 
stationed in the Naf. 

Although no resistance was offered to the 
occupation of the island, yet, a variety of con¬ 
current reports, and the unreserved declaration 
of the Burmese officers with whom communica¬ 
tions were entertained, made it evident that the 
result would be a war between the two states. 
Certain information also that the Burmas were 
collecting troops both in Asam. and Arakan, and 
menaced an attack upon the different exposed 
points of tho Company’s frontier, rendered it 
necessary that the Bengal government should 
look to the occurrence of hostilities as an im¬ 
pending contingency . Under this impression the 
correspondence that had taken place was referred 
to the Commander-in-chief, Sir Edward Paget, 
who during the greater part of the time had been 
absent on his military tour in the upper pro¬ 
vinces. His excellency was also requested to 
take the subject into bis consideration and pro¬ 
vide as he might think most advisable for the 
defence of the frontier, as well as for the system 
of offensive operations that might be expedient, 
should war between the two states become in¬ 
evitable. 
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In reply to this communication the Comman¬ 
der-in-chief suggested that for the defence of 
the eastern frontier, three brigades should be 
formed, to consist of three thousand men each, 
to be stationed at Chittagong, Jumulpore, and 
Goalpara, and a strong corps of reserve to be 
posted under a senior commanding officer in 
Dinagepore, to which ail communications should 
be made, and from whence all orders should be 
issued. His excellency also urged the forma¬ 
tion of an efficient flotilla on the Brahmapootra, 
towards Asam, and in the vicinity of Dacca. 

The course of operations on the frontier he re¬ 
commended should be strictly defensive, or at the 
utmost limited to the re-establishment of the states 
subdued by the Burmese ; while the offensive 
system, which was likely to be the only effectual 
mode of punishing the insolence of the Buraias, 
was an attack by sea on such points of their 
coast as should offer the best prospect of success. 

In a subsequent despatch, in reply to a further 
communication from the supreme government, 
his excellency declared his conviction that the 
conduct of the Buraias had rendered hostilities 
inevitable; and reported the dispositions which 
had been made for the defence of the eastern 
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frontier; and the views adopted by the members 
ot government at the presidency, being thus 
confirmed by the sentiments of the Commander- 
in-chief, arrangements were adopted for carrying 
on the war upon the principles in which he had 
concurred. 

in the end of October, information was re¬ 
ceived by the commissioner of the north east 
frontier, that the pumas were concentrating their 
troops in Asam for a military expedition, which in 
the first instance was intended for Kachar, and, 
according to general report, eventually against the 
British territories. Instructions were sent to the 
commissioner to lose no time in apprising the 
Burman government of Asam, that Kachar was 
placed under British protection, and warning it 
to abstain from any project of molesting that 
country, and that any attempt against it would 
be regarded as an act of hostility, and communi¬ 
cations were accordingly made by him repeatedly 
to that effect to the authorities in Asam. A 
force was also advanced from Dacca to Sylhet, 
consisting part of the 1st battalion of the 10th 
(14th) 9 native infantry, three companies of the 
2nd battalion of the 23rd (46th) native infantry, 
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four companies of the Ruttgpore local corps, and 
a few guns ; divisions of which, under Captains 
Johnstone and Bowe, and Major Newton, were 
posted at Bhadrapur, Jatrapur, and Talain, in 
advance of the Sylhet frontier, and covering that 
station against an attack from either of the 
directions in which it was menaced. 

These arrangements were scarcely matured, 
when events justified their policy. The Burman 
armies, notwithstanding the representations ot 
the commissioner in Asam, entered Kachar in 
different directions, and it became necessary to 
resist their progress, before they occupied posi¬ 
tions which would give them the command of the 
Sylhet frontier, where their eruption into Kachar 
had already spread a general panic, and inflicted 
much serious mischief, causing many of the Ryots 
to abandon their homes, and putting a stop to 
cultivation. As it was evident that there was 
little hope of attention being paid to any re¬ 
presentation or remonstrance, the British officers 
were instructed by the civil authority to oppose 
the advance of the Burtnas by force, and hostilities 
speedily ensued. 

In the early part of January, a force of about 
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four thousand Burmas and Asamese advanced 
from Asam into the province of Kachar, to the 
foot of the Bherteka pass, and began to stockade 
themselves at Bikrampore. Intelligence was also 
received that the troops under Gamblin' Singh had 
been defeated by a Burma force from Manipur, 
and-that a third Burma division was crossing into 
Jyntea, immediately to the north of the station 
of Sylhet. It was therefore judged advisable by 
Major Newton, the officer commanding on the 
Sylhet frontier, to concentrate his detachment at 
Jatrapur, a Kachar village about five miles beyond 
the boundaries of Sylhet, and thence advance 
against the invading party from Asam, before 
they should have time to complete their entrench¬ 
ments. The British division accordingly marched 
at two a.m. on the 17th January, 1824, and at 
day-break came in sight of the stockade, whence 
a few shots were fired upon the advanced guard. 
An attack upon the position was immediately 
made in two divisions, one commanded by Cap¬ 
tain J ohnstone, upon the south lace of the stockade, 
and the other under Captain Bowe, upon the 
village adjoining. The Burmas in the village 
presently gave way, but those in the stockade 
made a resolute resistance. Tne Burmas lost 
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about a hundred men, whilst six sipahis were 
killed on the part of. the British. Those of the 
enemy who escaped fled to the hills, and as the 
strength of the British detachment did not admit 
of active pursuit, the fugitives soon rallied and 
effected their junction with the troops from Ma¬ 
nipur. 

Shortly after the action of the 17th -January, 
the commissioner, Mr. Scott, arrived at Sylhet, 
and thence advanced to Bhadrapur, to maintain a 
more ready communication with the Barman 
authorities. On the 31 st of January, a messenger 
sent by the magistrate, returned to camp, and from 
his information, as well as a letter previously re¬ 
ceived, it appeared, that the Barman generals pro¬ 
fessed to have advanced into Kaehar upon an ap¬ 
plication formerly made by the ex-raja, Govind 
Chandra, for assistance, and that they had orders to 
follow and apprehend Chourjit, Marjit, and Gamb- 
hir Singh, wherever they might have taken refuge. 

In reply, a letter was addressed to the General 
commanding in Asam, stating that the English go¬ 
vernment had no objection to the re-establishment 
of Govind Chandra under their own protection, 
but that the interference of a Burman army for this 
purpose could not be permitted: that although 



the Manipur chiefs could not be delivered up, 
they should be prevented from disturbing the 
tranquillity of the province, and finally, the Bur- 
mas were required to evacuate the country, or 
the forces of the British government would be 
compelled to advance both into Kachar and Asam. 
It was also intimated, that any attempt upon Jyn- 
tea, which it was known was in contemplation, 
would be resisted. A letter had, in fact, been 
addressed by the commander of the Asam force 
to the raja of Jyntea, calling upon him and his 
ministers, whoever they might be, to bow in sub¬ 
mission and send offerings, and ordering the raja 
to come to the Burmese camp. The raja had, ac¬ 
cordingly, thrown himself upon the British govern¬ 
ment for protection. 

To these communications no answer was re¬ 
ceived, the Bun nan commander declaring he could 
give none, until he had received instructions from 
Ava. The messengers sent by the commissioner 
were also detained for a considerable period in 
the Burmese camp under different pretexts, and it 
was evidently the object of the Burmas to pro¬ 
crastinate the ncgociations, until they had 
strengthened themselves in the position they oc¬ 
cupied, which they might then hope to maintain 
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until the state of the weather rendered it impos¬ 
sible to act against them with advantage. 

Subsequently to the action of the 17th January, 
Major Newton returned with the force under his 
command, to Sylhet, withdrawing the whole of 
the troops from Kachar. The Burmas then ad¬ 
vanced to Jatrapur, about five miles east of the 
frontier, and eight miles from Bhadrapur, where 
the two divisions from Asam and Manipur having 
united, erected stockades on either bank of the 
Surma, connecting them by a bridge across the 
river. Their united force amounted to about six 
thousand, of whom four thousand were Asamese 
and Kacharees: a detachment of two thousand „ 
more was posted at Kila Kandy, in the south-east 
quarter of Kachar. The main body of the Bur- 
mas proceeded to push their stockades on the 
north bank of the Surma, to within one thousand 
yards of the British post at Bhadrapur, where 
Captain Johnstone commanded, having under him 
a wing of the 10th (14th) native infantry the third 
company of 23rd (46th), and a small party of the 
Bungpore local corps. With these he determined 
to dislodge the enemy before the entrenchments 
were completed, and having the concurrence of 
the commissioner, he moved against them on the 
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18 th of February. Having divided his small force 
into two parties, one under Captain Bovve crossed 
the river, whilst the other, under his own com¬ 
mand, proceeded higher up. Finding it unlikely 
to prevail upon the Buraias to discontinue their 
arrangements, by amicable' expostulation, Captain 
Johnstone ordered the columns to attack. The 
Burmas fired as they advanced, but the troops 
pressed on without hesitation, and drove the 
enemy from their unfinished works at the point 
of the bayonet. The Asam division of the Bur- 
mas, fell buck upon the Bherteka pass and the 
Jetinghi river, whilst the Manipur force stockaded 
, itself at Doodpatlee. 

With the view to expel the former of these 
detachments altogether from Kachar, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen, who had joined, and taken the 
command, marched in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy. They were found at the foot of the 
Bherteka pass, stockading themselves in a strong 
. position on the opposite bank of the Jetinghi 
river. The stream being deep and rapid, a pas¬ 
sage was effected with some difficulty, and after 
a division of the force had crossed, it was found 
that a rivulet opening .into the stream rendered 
an advance along the bank impracticable. It 
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was therefore necessary to make a detour through 
the thick jungle, which was accomplished only 
with great exertion; but the passage to the 
north-east angle of the stockade being at last 
effected, the troops formed, and carried it with 
the bayonet. The enemy fled to the hills, and 
left no further force in the direction of Asam to 
be encountered. 

There still remained, however, the Manipur 
division to be expelled, and with this object 
Lieutenant-colonel Bowen directed his march 
against their position at Doodpat1.ee, which 
proved to be much stronger than any yet as¬ 
sailed. The Buraias were stockaded on the , 
north bank of the Surma river. Their rear rested 
on steep hills. Each face of the entrenchment 
was defended by a deep ditch, about fourteen 
feet wide : a fence of bamboo spikes was con¬ 
structed along the outer edge, and the approach 
on the land side was through jungle anti high 
grass. After the post had. been reconnoitred, . 
and the three field-pieces with the detachment 
had been brought to bear upon it with consider¬ 
able effect, the commanding officer directed the 
assault to be made upon the western front. The 
Burmas remained passive till the troops advanced 
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to the spikes, when they poured upon them a de¬ 
structive and well-maintained fire, which checked 
the advance of the assailants, although they kept 
their ground. After being exposed to this fire 
for some time, and, as it appeared, with no hope 
of advantage, the attempt was abandoned. The 
force was withdrawn to Jatrapur. Four officers 
were wounded, two severely; Lieutenant Arm¬ 
strong, of the 10th, was killed, and about one 
hundred and fifty sipahis were killed and wounded. 
On the 27th February, Colonel times joined the 
force at Jatrapur, with four guns, and the 1st 
battalion of the 19th regiment (38th), and as- 
" sumed the command. In the meantime the 
Buraias retreated from the position at Doodpat- 
lee, and fell back to Manipur, so that Kachar 
was freed from the presence of an enemy. As 
there seemed little reason to apprehend their 
speedy return in force, and the nature of the 
country rendered it difficult to procure supplies 
for any number of troops for a protracted period, 
it was thought sufficient to leave a detachment of 
the 1 ungpore local infantry in Kachar, whilst 
the main body went into cantonments at Sylhet. 

While these events were taking place in Ka¬ 
char, the occurrences in the southern extremity 



of the frontier partook of the same character, 
and equally indicated the determination of the 
government of Ava to provoke hostilities, lluo ly 
in January, the British detachment stationed on 
the island of Shahpuri was withdrawn, in con¬ 
sequence of the tmhealthiness of the post, and, 
at the same time, intimation was conveyed to the 
raja of Arakan, that two British officers, Mr. Ro¬ 
bertson, the civil commissioner, and Captain 
Cheap, had arrived at Tek Naf, where they were 
ready, under the orders of their government, to 
meet any persons the raja might depute, for the 
imrpose of defining and settling the boundary. 
The raja sent four persons to meet the British 
authorities with a letter, demanding the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of the island; and his envoys, 
in the conferences that ensued, declared they 
would not enter upon any conversation respect¬ 
ing boundary, until the island was acknowledged 
to belong to the king of Ava, or at least allowed 
t.o be considered as neutral, and to be occupied 
by neither power. As this demand was not at 
once submitted to, they returned to Arakan, 
where it had been ascertained that a considerable 
force had been assembled under the four rajas, 
under whose several jurisdiction the province of 
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Arakan was divided. These were shortly after¬ 
wards placed under the supreme command oi 
Malta Bundoola, the chief military officer of 
the state, who quitted Ava early in January, to 
take the supreme command, both civil and mili¬ 
tary in Arakan, and brought with him consider¬ 
able reinforcements. Shortly prior to his arrival, 
however, four individuals, said to have been de¬ 
puted by the court of Ava, arrived at lVIungdoo, 
and under their authority a wanton outrage was 
perpetrated, which cotild only tend to precipitate 
the commencement of the war. When the sipahis 
were withdrawn from Shahpuri, the Honourable 
Company’s pilot-vessel Sophia was ordered to 
join the gun-boats off that island, to serve in 
some degree as a substitute for the troops that 
had been removed. Upon the arrival of the 
deputies, or wuzeers, at Mungdoo, on the oppo- 
side bank of the Naf, they invited the command¬ 
ing officer of the Sophia on shore, under the 
pretext of communicating with him amicably on 
the state of affairs, and on his unguardedly ac¬ 
cepting the invitation, they seized him, and an 
officer and the native seamen who accompanied 
him, and sent them prisoners to Arakan, where 
they were threatened with detention until the 
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chief Mug insurgents should be delivered in ex¬ 
change . Mr. Chew, the commander of the Sophia, 
was kept at Arakan from the 20th January to the 
13th February, when he was sent back, with his 
companions and some natives of Chittagong, to 
Mungdoo. The alleged motive of this seizure 
was, the removal of the vessel from its anchorage 
off' Sliahpuri, and the act was no doubt intended 
as one of intimidation. In a similar light might 
be considered the circumstance of the . Burman 
agents crossing from Mungdoo to Shahpuri, and 
planting the flag of Ava on the island. This 
was a bravado little worthy of notice, and was 
only important as displayed after the arrival of 
Maha Bundoola, and, consequently, indicative 
of the spirit by which he was likely to be actu¬ 
ated ; but the forcible arrest of an officer in the 
British service, was a national insult that could 
not be suffered to pass without apology or excuse, 
neither of which it was likely would be tendered. 
As the two states might now be considered as 
actually, although not declaredly, at war, the, 
British government, agreeably to the usage of 
civilized nations, promulgated the grounds of 
their recourse to hostile measures, in a declara¬ 
tion addressed to the court of Ava, and the dif- 
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ferent powers of India, and in a public proclama¬ 
tion, dated the 5th March. In these documents, 
the causes of the war were declared to be the 
acts of encroachment and aggression, so perse- 
veringly committed on the south-east frontier, 
the attack upon the post of Shahpuri, the arrest 
of a British officer and crew, the invasion of 
Kachar, and the menaces addressed to the 
Jyntea raja, and the tacit approbation ot the con¬ 
duct of their officers by the court of Ava, which 
evinced a determination not only to withhold all 
explanation and atonement for past injuries, but 
to prosecute projects of the most extravagant and 
mischievous ambition, pregnant with serious dan¬ 
ger to the British government. The proclamation 
was speedily followed by a communication from 
Pegu, in reply to that addressed to the court of 
Ava in the preceding November, which might be 
considered as a counter-manifesto, as it declared, 
in terms of singular arrogance, that the governors 
on the frontier had full power to act, and that 
until everything w'as settled, a communication 
need not be made to the “ golden feet.” 

The war being now formally declared by the 
British government, and virtually announced by 
the court of Ava, measures were taken at once 
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for its prosecution, upon the principles adopted 
with the concurrence of the Commander-in-chief. 
The operations on the frontier were to be limited 
to the protection of the British provinces, and 
the expulsion of the Buraias from the adjacent 
territories, which they had recently wrested from 
the native princes, whilst a powerful force was to 
be directed against the most vulnerable and im¬ 
portant points of the maritime provinces of the 
enemy. Of the former plan, it appeared, in the 
first instance, only necessary to dislodge the Bur- 
mas from Asam, as Kachar was already cleared 
of them, and the invasion of Arakan was not 
immediately proposed. In Sylhet and Chitta¬ 
gong, therefore, a strictly defensive line of con¬ 
duct was pursued; Colonel Inncs, with a brigade, 
remaining at the sadder station of the former, 
and Colonel Shapland commanding at the latter. 
The Chittagong force consisted of the left wing 
of the 13th (‘27th) regiment native infantry, five 
companies of the 2nd battalion 20th (40th) na¬ 
tive infantry, and the 1st battalion 23rd (-15th), 
with the provincial battalion: a local corps, or Mug 
levy, was also raised, and the whole amounted 
to about three thousand men. Of these, a de¬ 
tachment under Captain Noton, consisting of 
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five companies of the 45th native infantry, with 
two guns, and details from the provincial bat¬ 
talion and Mug levy, was left at Ramoo, to check 
any demonstration on the side of Arakan. It 
was in Asam, however, the first hostilities oc¬ 
curred after the war was proclaimed. 

The Asam force stationed at Goalpara, under 
the command of Brigadier McMoriue, consisted 
of seven companies of the 2nd battalion of the 
28rd (46th) N. I., six companies of the Rung- 
pore local corps, the Dinapore local corps, and a 
wing of the Champarun local corps; three bri¬ 
gades of six-pounders, and a small body of irre¬ 
gular horse, besides a gun-boat flotilla on the 
Brahmaputra. 

This force moved from Goalpara on the 13th 
March, 1824. The route lay along both banks 
of the river, occasionally through thick jungle 
and long grass, in which the troops were com¬ 
pletely buried; a number of small rivulets and 
ravines also intersected the road, and heavy 
sands, or marshy swamps, rendered the march 
one of more than usual toil. Through the 
greater part of the advance, the signs of culti¬ 
vation were of rare occurrence, and all the sup¬ 
plies of the divisions were carried with them on 
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elephants, or in boats. On the 28th, the force 
arrived at Gohati, where the Buraias had erected 
strong stockades, but evacuated them on the ap¬ 
proach of the British. The necessity of retreat 
had apparently exasperated them against their 
unfortunate subjects and fellows in -arms, the 
Asamese, the bodies of many of whom, barba¬ 
rously mutilated, were found upon the road and 
in the stockade at Gohati. On entering Asam, 
a proclamation was addressed to the inhabitants’ 
encouraging them with the prospect of being re¬ 
leased from the cruelty of their Bunnan invaders, 
and assuring them of British protection. Several 
of the barbarous tribes in the eastern portion of 
Asam, as the lyhamtis and Singphos, availed them¬ 
selves of the unsettled state of affairs to harass 
the Bui mas, but their operations were ecpially 
directed against the unfortunate natives of Asam, 
numbers of whom were carried off by them as 
slaves. The Asamese display ed the most favour¬ 
able disposition towards the British, but their 
umvarlike character, scanty numbers, and re¬ 
duced means, rendered their co-operation of no 
value, and the uncertainty of support, doubt 
of the capability of the country to maintain a 
large advancing force, as well as inaccurate in- 
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formation of the state of the roads, induced the 
commanding officer to pause at Gohati, and at 
one time to abandon all thoughts of prosecuting 
the campaign further in the season, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fairest prospect offered of expelling the 
Burmas altogether from Asam, even by the partial 
advance of the British force. 

Mr. Scott, the political, agent, having crossed 
from Sylliet to Jyntea, arrived at Noagong, 
in advance of the brigadier on the 15th of 
April, with a party of some strength. Leave- 
ing his escort under Captain Horsburgh to oc¬ 
cupy Noagong, a town, or series of villages, 
extending twelve miles along the Brahmaputra, 
and which the Burmas had deserted, he traced 
a retrograde route to Gohati, to communicate with 
the head-quarters of the invading force. The 
Burmas had retreated to their chief stockade at 
Moura Mulch, but finding that no steps were 
taken in pursuit of them, they, in the end of 
April, returned to Kaliabur. Colonel Richards 
was now, therefore, detached from Gohati with 
five companies of the 23rd and the flotilla, and 
having joined the commissioners' escort, at Noa¬ 
gong, he advanced to Kaliabur, a place on the 
left bank of the Brahmaputra, near the junction 
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of the Kullung with that river. The Burmas 
stockaded at Hautbur, pursued their previous 
system of not waiting for an attack, but deserted 
the stockade, and retired to Rangligher, a post 
at the distance of about eight hours march. A. 
small party, however, having returned to re¬ 
occupy the Hautbur stockade, were surprised by 
Lieutenant Richardson, with a resala of horse, 
and a company of infantry. The surprise was 
effectual. The enemy, in attempting to escape, 
fell upon the horse, by whom about twenty were 
killed, besides a phokun, or officer of rank. 

Whilst the main body of the detachment con¬ 
tinued at Kaliabur, a small party was left under 
Captain Ilorsburgh, in the stockade of Hautbur 
on the Kullung, at a short, distance from its 
junction with the main stream. The Burmas 
exhibited, on this occasion, the only proof of 
enterprise which they had yet displayed in the 
campaign in Asam, and advancing from their 
entrenchment at Rangligher, they attempted to 
cut. off Captain Horsburgh and his division. 
Their advance was, however, seasonably ascer¬ 
tained, and arrested by the piequet, until the 
whole detachment could form, bpon Captain 
Horsburgh’s approach with the infantry, the 
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Burmas fled, but the irregular horse, which had 
been sent into their rear, having intercepted the 
retreat of about two hundred, a great number of 
them were sabred on the spot, or drowned in 
crossing the Kullung. After this repulse, they 
abandoned the Rangligher stockade, and retro¬ 
graded to Maura Mookh, where their chief force, 
now not exceeding one thousand men, was posted 
under the governor of Asam. Colonel Richards 
having succeeded to the command, upon the 
death of Brigadier McMorine, of cholera, early 
in May, established his head-quarters at Kalia- 
bur; but upon the setting in of the rains, it 
was found necessary to retire to Gohati, in order 
to secure the receipt of supplies. The operations 
of the first campaign in Asam were closed by a 
successful attack upon a stockade on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, by Captain Wallace; 
the enemy had time to escape, but the stockade 
was destroyed. The general result of the opera¬ 
tions was decidedly favourable, and the British 
authority was established over a considerable 
tract of country between Goalpara and Gohati. 
It is likely, however, that had an advance like 
i’.at made by Colonel Richards in April, been 
authorised a few weeks sooner, the Burmas might 
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have been expelled from a, still greater portion of 
Asam; their force in this country never having 
been formidable, either in numbers or equipment. 

In prosecution of the offensive system oi opera¬ 
tions, a powerful force was fitted out by the presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Madras, destined to reduce 
the islands on the Coast of Ava, and to occupy 
■Rangoon, and the country at the mouth ot he 
I rawed! river. The Bengal armament left the 
Hooghly in the beginning ot April, ihen-fur¬ 
ther proceedings we shall hereafter notice, m order 
to keep the course of them entire, and m the meau 
time shall terminate the military transactions on 

the British frontier. • . 

It, has been already noticed, that a large Buimai 
force had been assembled in Arakan, under the 
command of the chief military officer ot the state 
of Ava, Malia Mengyee Bundoola, an officer who 
enjoyed a high reputation, and the entire eon > 
deuce of the court, and who had been one of he 
most strenuous advisers of the war, m the fix 
confidence, that it would add a vast accession at 
power to bis country and glory to himselt. His 
head-quarters were established at Arakan, where, 
probably, from ten to twelve thousand Burmas 
were assembled. Early in May, a division of tbs 



force crossed the Naf, and advanced to Rutnapul- 
lung, about fourteen miles south from Ramoo, 
where they took up their position, and gradually 
concentrated their force, to the extent of about 
eight thousand men, under the command of the 
four rajas of Arakan, Ramree, Sandaway, and 
Ohcduba, assisted by four of the inferior mem¬ 
bers of the royal council, or atwenwoons, and act¬ 
ing under the orders of Bundoola, who remained 
at Arakan. 

Upon information being received of the Burmas 
having appeared, advancing upon Rutnapuilung, 
Captain Noton moved from Ramoo with the whole 
of his disposable force to ascertain the strength 
and objects of the enemy. On arriving near their 
position, upon some hills on the left of the road, 
in which the Burmas had stockaded themselves, 
they opened a smart fire upon the detachment, 
which, however, cleared the hills, and formed upon 
a plain beyond them. In consequence, however, 
of the mismanagement of the elephant drivers, and 
the want of artillery details, the guns accompany-, 
ing the division, could not be brought into action, 
and ns without them, it. was not. possible to make 
any impression on the enemy, Captain Noton 
judged it prudent to return to his station at Ra- 
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where he was jotarf by three compare s o 
the 40th native infantry, making his whole tores 
about one thousand strong, of whom lm i than 
half wore regulars. With these, Captain Koto 
determined to await at Ramoo, the approach of 
the BurmaS, until the arrival of reinforcements 

from Chittagong. 

On the. morning of the 13th of May, the enemy 
advanced from the south, and occupied, as they 
arrived, the hills east of Ramoo, bemg separated 
from the British force by the Ramoo river. ^ 
the evening of the 14th, they made a demonstra¬ 
tion of crossing the river, but were prevented by 
the fire from the two six-pounders with the de¬ 
tachment. On the morning of the 15th however, 
they effected their purpose, and crossed the nvw 
upon the left of the detachment, when they ad¬ 
vanced, and took possession of a tank, surrounded 
as usual with tanks in this situation, by a hig » 
embankment, which protected them from the fire 
of their opponents. Captain Noton drew up us 
force behind a bank about three feet high, com¬ 
pletely surrounding the encampment. Upon his 
right hand, and about sixty paces m iront to the 
eastward was a tank, at which a strong picquet 
was posted, and his right flank was also pro- 
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tected by the river. On his left, and somewhat 
to the rear, was another tank, at which he sta¬ 
tioned the provincials and Mug levy. The re¬ 
gular sipahis were posted with the six-pounders 
on his front, or along the eastern face of the em¬ 
bankment. Prom this face a sharp fire was kept 
upon the Burmas as they crossed the plain to the 
tank, but they availed themselves with such 
dexterity of every kind of cover, and so expedi- 
ditiously entrenched themselves, that it was much 
less effective than was to have been expected. 

Information having been received on the loth, 
that the left wing of the battalion of tlie 23rd 
native infantry had left Chittagong on the 13th, 
and its arrival being therefore looked for on the 
following day. Captain Noton was confirmed m 
his intention of remaining at his post, although 
the Burmas were in very superior numbers, amt 
were evidently gaining ground. Several of the 
officers were wounded, and the provincials had 
manifested strong indications of insubordination 
and alarm. 

On the morning of the 16th, the .Burmas, it 
was found, had considerably advanced their 
trenches. The firing was maintained on both 
sides throughout the day, but no important 
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change in the relative position of the two parties 
was effected. The officer in command of the 
guns, however, was disabled, and it was with 
some difficulty that the provincials were intimi¬ 
dated from the desertion of their post; a retreat 
was still practicable, but a reliance upon the 
arrival of the expected reinforcement, unfoi In¬ 
nately prevented the adoption of the only measure 
which could now afford a chance of preserving 
the lives of the officers and men. 

On the morning of the 17th, the enemy s 
trenches were advanced within twelve paces of 
the picquets, and a heavy and destructive fire 
was kept up by them. At about nine a.m. the 
provincials and Mug levy abandoned the tank 
entrusted to their defence, and it was immedi¬ 
ately occupied by the enemy. The position 
being now untenable, a retreat was ordered, and 
effected with some regularity for a short distance. 
The increasing numbers and audacity of the 
pursuers, and the activity of a small body of 
horse attached to their force, by whom the men 
that fell off from the main body were instantly 
cut to pieces, filled the troops with an ungovern¬ 
able panic, which rendered the exertions of their 
officers to preserve order unavailing. ihese 
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efforts, however, were persisted in, until the 
arrival of the party at a rivulet, when the de¬ 
tachment dispersed, and the sipahis throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements, plunged 
promiscuously into the water. In the retreat. 
Captains Noton, Trueman, and Pringle, Lieu¬ 
tenant Grigg, Ensign Bennet, and Assistant-sur¬ 
geon May smore were killed. The other officers 
engaged, Lieutenants Scott, Campbell, and Cod- 
riugton, made their escape, but the two former 
Were wounded: the loss in men was not ascer¬ 
tained, as many of them found their way after 
some interval, and in small numbers, to Chitta¬ 
gong : according to official returns between six 
and eight hundred had reached Chittagong by 
the 23rd May, so that the whole loss in killed 
and taken, did not exceed probably two hundred 
and fifty. Many of those taken prisoners were 
sent to Ava, where they served to confirm the 
arrogant belief of the court in the irresistible 
prowess of their troops, and their anticipations 
of future triumph. The defeat of the detach¬ 
ment at Bamoo, was also the source of great 
uneasiness at Chittagong and Dacca, and the 
panic spread even to Calcutta, where, however 
absurd the supposition, it was thought by many 
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not impossible that the enemy might penetrate 
through the Sundcrban forest to the metropolis 
of British India. Weak as was the force at 
Chittagong, a rapid advance of the Burmas might 
have compelled its retreat; and Chittagong and 
perhaps Dacca might have been exposed to hostile 
depredation. All anxiety, however, was soon 
allayed, by the evident want of enterprise in the 
victors, and by confidence in the measures im¬ 
mediately taken to oppose the remote possibility 
of their further advance. Colonel Shapland was 
speedily reinforced to an extent that placed the 
frontier out of danger, had the B urmas shown 
any inclination to prosecute their success. With 
exception, however, of an advance to Ghekeria, 
whence they soon retrograded, the capture of 
the small post at Tek Naf, and an unsuccessful 
attempt to cut off the Vestal cruiser and the gun¬ 
boats in the river, the Burman general under¬ 
took no other military operations in this quarter, 
and was shortly after recalled, with the most 
effective portion of his force, for the defence of 
the provinces of Ava. By the end of July the 
Burmas had abandoned all their positions to the 
north of the Naf. 

The absence of the British troops from Kachar 
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and the system of active operations apparently 
adopted at this period by the court of Ava, seem 
to have induced the Bannas to renew their in¬ 
vasion of that province. They advanced from 
Manipur, and resumed their position upon the 
heights of Talain, Doodpatlee, and Jatrapur. 
The force that occupied these positions, was 
estimated at about eight thousand men, and 
it was given out that they formed the van of 
an army of fifteen thousand destined by the 
court of Ava to march upon the frontier in this 
direction. 

In consequence of the apprehensions excited 
for the safety of Chittagong and Dacca, after 
the defeat at Ramoo, the force at Sylhet had, in 
the first instance, moved from the latter station 
towards the south. The alarm having subsided, 
the movement was countermanded, anrl Colonel 
limes returned to Sylhet on the 12th of June, 
with the troops under his command, amounting 
to above twelve hundred men, with which he 
again proceeded to Kachar to expel, the invaders, 
after resting a few days at Sylhet, from the 
fatigues to which the period of the year, and 
the inundated state of the country had exposed 
the troops. On the 20th June, Colonel Innes 
arrived at Bhadrapur, from whence he pro- 
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ceeded by water, along the Barak river to Jat- 
rapur, where, with considerable difficulty, he 
arrived on the 27th. On the route, an oppor¬ 
tunity offered to reconnoitre the position of the 
enemy on the heights of Taiain, where they were 
strongly stockaded, and it was determined to 
attempt to dislodge them from their post. With 
this view part of the force was lauded, and a 
battery of two howitzers and four six-pounders 
erected on a rising ground, about six hundred 
yards on the south-west of the stockade, which 
opened on the 6th July; as the guns, however, 
made but little impression at the distance at 
which they were placed, they were removed on 
the 7 th to an eminence nearer to the stockade, 
the occupation of which was spiritedly, though 
unsuccessfully, opposed by the enemy. On the 
8 th, however, they assembled in force upon the 
heights in rear of and commanding the battery, 
dislodging the party of raja Gamblvir Singh’s 
men who had been stationed on the hills for its 
protection, and frustrating, by their superior 
numbers an attempt made to turn their flank : 
it was therefore found necessary to bring off the 
guns, and as the troops were exhausted by the 
fatiguing service they had undergone, and the 
season was becoming every day more unfavourable 
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for military operations, it was determined to fall 
back to Jatrapur, to which the troops accordingly 
retired. The increasing sickness of the men, 
induced by constant exposure to the rain in the 
midst of a country abounding with swamp and 
jungle, compelled a retreat to a more healthy 
situation, and the force was disposed along the 
river near to Bhadrapur, either in boats or in 
elevated situations on the banks. The Burmas 
remained in their entrenchments, being, in fact, 
confined to them by the rise of the rivers ; and 
no further movements took place on either side 
during the continuance of the rains. 

We have thus terminated the first period of 
the system of defensive operations, and shall 
now proceed to the more important enterprises 
of an offensive war, to which those we have 
noticed were wholly subordinate. The results 
of the operations described were of a mixed 
description, but such as to leave no question of 
the issue of the contest. In Asam a consider¬ 
able advance had been made. In Kachar also, 
a forward position had been maintained, although 
the nature of the country, the state of the weather, 
and the insufficiency of the force, prevented the 
campaign from closing with the success with 



which it had begun. The disaster at Ramoo, 
although it might have been avoided perhaps by 
a more decided conduct on the part of the officer 
commanding, and would certainly have been 
prevented by greater promptitude than was 
shown in the despatch ol: the expected reinforce¬ 
ments, reflected no imputation upon the courage 
of the regular troops, and, except in the serious 
loss of lives, was wholly destitute of any im¬ 
portant consequences. In all these situations 
the Burmas had displayed neither personal in¬ 
trepidity nor military skill. Their whole system 
of warfare resolved itself into a series of entrench¬ 
ments which they threw up with great readiness 
and ingenuity. Behind these defences they 
sometimes displayed considerable steadiness and 
courage, but as they studiously avoided individual 
exposure they were but little formidable in the 
field as soldiers. Neither was much to be ap¬ 
prehended from the generalship that suffered the 
victory of Ramoo to pass away without making 
the slightest demonstration of a purpose to im¬ 
prove a crisis of such splendid promise, and 
which restricted the fruits of a battle gained to 
the construction of a stockade. 
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The difficulty of collecting a sufficient force 
for a maritime expedition from Bengal, owing 
to the repugnance which the sipahis entertain 
to embarking on board vessels, where their pre¬ 
judices expose them to many real privations, had 
early led to a communication with the presidency 
of Port Saint George, where there existed no 
domestic call for a large force, and where the 
native troops were ready to undertake the voyage 
without reluctance. The views of the supreme 
government were promptly met by Sir Thomas 
Mump, the governor of Madras, and a consider¬ 
able force was speedily equipped. The like 
activity pervaded the measures of the Bengal 
authorities, and by the beginning of April the 
whole was ready for sea. 

The period of the year at which this expe¬ 
dition was fitted ont, was recommended by 
various considerations of local or political weight. 
Agreeably to the information of ail. nautical men, 
a more favourable season for navigating the 
coast to the eastward could not be selected, and 
from the account given by those who had visited 
Ava, it appeared, that the expedition upon arriving 
at Rangoon .would be able to proceed into the 
interior without delay; the rising of the river 
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and the prevalence of a south-easterly wind 
rendering June or July the most eligible months 
for an enterprise which could only be effected 
by water conveyance, by which it was asserted 
that a sufficient force might be conveyed toAma- 
rapura, the capital, a distance of five hundred 
miles, in the course of a mouth or five weeks. 10 
That no time should be lost in compelling the 
Burinas to act upon the defensive, was also 
apparent, as by the extent of their preparations 
in Arakan, Asam and Kachar, they were evidently 
manifesting a design to invade the frontier with 
a force that would require the concentration of 
a large body of troops for the protection of 
the British provinces in situations where moun¬ 
tains, streams and forests, could not fail to 
exercise a destructive influence upon the physical 
energies of the officers and men, and would neces¬ 
sarily prevent the full development of the military 
resources of the state. To have remained through¬ 
out the rains, therefore, wholly on the defensive, 
would have been attended, it was thought, with 
a greater expense, and, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, with a greater sacrifice of lives than an 
aggressive movement, as well as with some com¬ 
promise of national reputation. Ihe armament, 
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therefore, was equipped at once, and was not 
slow in realising some of the chief advantages 
expected from its operations. 

The Bengal force was formed of His Majesty’s 
3Sth arid 18th regiments, of the second battalion 
of the 20th (now 40th) native infantry, and two 
companies of European artillery, amounting in 
all to two thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
fighting men. The Madras force, in two divi¬ 
sions, consisting of Her Majesty’s 41st and 89tli 
regiment, the Madras European regiment, seven 
battalions of native infantry, and four companies 
of artillery, besides golandaz, gun lascars, and 
pioneers, amounted altogether to nine thousand 
and three hundred fighting men, making a total 
of eleven thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
fighting men of all ranks, of whom nearly five 
thousand were Europeans. In addition to the 
transports, the Bengal force comprised a flotilla 
of twenty gun-brigs, and as many row-boats, 
carrying one eighteen-pounder each. The Ben¬ 
gal fleet was also accompanied by his Majesty’s 
sloops .Larne, Capt. Marryatt, and Sophia, Capt. 
Ryves, by several of the Company’s cruisers, 
and the Diana steam boat. Major-general Sir 
A. Campbell, K.C.B., was appointed to the com- 
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mand of the joint force, Colonel Macbean, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, commanded the 
Madras force, and Captain Canning accompanied 
the expedition as political agent; and joint com¬ 
missioner with the commander-in-chief. The 
Bengal expedition sailed from Saugur in the 
middle of April, for Port Cornwallis, in the 
Great Andamans, which was appointed the place 
of rendezvous for both divisions. The Bengal 
ships, after a somewhat tedious, but in all 
other respects favourable passage, reached the 
rendezvous between the 25th and 30th April. 
They were joined on the 4 th May by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s frigate the Liffey, Commodore Grant, and 
on the 6th by the Sidney sloop of war. The 
first division of the Madras ships sailed on the 
16th April, and joined the Bengal fleet either at 
Port Cornwallis or on the voyage, and on the 
5th May, such of the armament as had as¬ 
sembled commenced its progress towards Ran¬ 
goon. The second division of the Madras force 
left Madras on the 23rd May, and joined at 
Rangoon in Tune and July. Further accessions 
to the force were received from the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency in August and September; and by the 
end of the year, from Bengal, including a weak 
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regiment of the line, his Majesty’s 47th, and 
the Governor-General’s body guard, making the 
whole force engaged in the first campaign nearly 
thirteen thousand men. Prom the rendezvous 
at Port Cornwallis on the voyage, to Rangoon, 
detachments severally under Brigadier McCrpagh 
and Major Wahab were sent against Cheduba 
and Negrais. 

The expedition arrived off the mouth of the 
Rangoon river on the 9th, and stood into the 
river on the morning of the 10th, when the fleet 
came to anchor within the bar; on the following 
morning, the vessels proceeded with thb flood to 
Rangoon, ihe Liffey and the .Larne leading, and 
the Sophia bringing up the rear: no opposition 
was made to the advance of the fleet, nor did 
any force make its appearance, although a few 
shots were occasionally fired from either bank. 

The town of Rangoon is situated on the 
northern bank of a main branch of the Irawadi, 
where it makes a short bend from east to west, 
about twenty-eight miles from the sea. It ex¬ 
tends for about nine hundred yards along the 
river, and is about six or seven hundred yards 
wide in its broadest part: at either extemity ex¬ 
tend unprotected suburbs, but the centre, or the 
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town itself, is defended by an enclosure of pali¬ 
sades ten or twelve feet high, strengthened inter¬ 
nally by embankments of earth, and protected 
externally on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a shallow creek or ditch, 
communicating with the river, and expanding at 
the western end into a morass crossed by a 
bridge. The palisade incloses the whole of the 
town of Rangoon in the shape of an irregular 
parallelogram, having one gate in each of three 
faces, and two in that of the north; at the river 
gate is a landing-place, denominated the king’s 
wharf, in which situation the principal battery 
was placed, and opposite to which the Liffey 
came to anchor about two p. m. After a short 
pause, a fire was opened on the fleet, but was 
very soon silenced by the guns of the frigate. 

In the meantime, three detachments were landed 
from the transports, of his Majesty’s 38th regi¬ 
ment, under Major Evans, above the town, 
and his Majesty’s 41st, under Colonel McBean 
below it, whilst Major Sale, with the light in¬ 
fantry of the 18th, was directed to attack the 
river gate, and carry the main battery. These 
measures were successful. The Bur mas fled 
from the advance of the troops, and in less than 
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twenty minutes the town was in the undisputed 
possession of the British. Whilst the divisions 
were moving to the shore, Mr. Hough, an Ameri¬ 
can missionary, came on board the Lijfey , ac¬ 
companied by a native officer, having been de¬ 
puted by the raywoon to demand the object of 
the attack made upon the town, and intimating 
that, unless the firing ceased, the lives of the 
Europeans in confinement would be sacrificed. 
Any stipulation for terms of surrender were now, 
necessarily, of little avail, but assurances were 
given that persons and property would be re¬ 
spected, and the release of the European pri¬ 
soners was insisted on, under menaces of severe 
retaliation, if they suffered any violence. The 
chief authorities of the town, however, were too 
much alarmed to await the return of their mes¬ 
sengers, and abandoned the place before they re- 
landed. 

Upon taking possession of Rangoon, it was 
found to be entirely deserted. The news of the 
arrival of the fleet had scarcely reached the town, 
when the population began to depart, and to 
secrete themselves in the adjacent thickets. This 
desertion was, in a great measure, the effect of 
a univeral panic, but it was prompted by the 
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local authorities, in order to deprive their in¬ 
vaders of the resources of the population. The 
perseverance, however, with which the natives of 
the country submitted to the privations to which 
they were exposed in the jungle, during the 
heavy rains that ensued, clearly proved that the 
abandonment of their homes was, in a consider¬ 
able measure, a voluntary act, emanating, not 
perhaps from any feeling of rancorous hostility, 
but a firm conviction that the occupation of Ran¬ 
goon by the invaders would be but temporary, 
and that to submit to their rule would only in¬ 
volve themselves in that destruction to which 
they were devoted. However this may be, the 
absence of the population, and the impossibility 
of deriving any aid from their local experience 
arid activity, were productive of serious incon¬ 
venience to the expedition, and more than any 
thing else disconcerted the expectations which 
had been formed of its immediate results. 

One of the first objects of the British com¬ 
mander on occupying the town, was the rescue 
of his countrymen and other Christians, who 
were in confinement, and the party under Major 
Sale discovered and released in the custom-house 
two English traders, with an Armenian and a 
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Greek, who had been left there in irons ; seven 
other prisoners of this class had been carried 
awayby the Burraas in their flight, but they were 
all liberated on the following morning by the de¬ 
tachment sent out from the town to reconnoitre 
the ground, who found them in different cham¬ 
bers where they had been secured, and forgotten 
by the Burman chiefs, in the confusion of their 
retreat. 

The days immediately following the capture of 
Rangoon were appropriated to the landing and 
disposition of the troops, who were posted in 
the town, in the great pagoda of Shwe-da-gon, 
about two miles and a-half from the town, or on 
the two roads which, leading from each of the 
northern gates, gradually converge until they 
unite near the pagoda, leaving a tolerably open 
space between them. Parties of seamen from 
his Majesty’s vessels, with detachments of the 
European regiment were also employed in scour¬ 
ing the river, and to discover and destroy any 
armed boats or fire rafts, which it was thought 
likely the enemy would prepare. In one of 
these excursions, a stockade having been ob¬ 
served in course of construction at the village of 
Kemendine, about six miles distant from the 
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town, it was attacked by the grenadier company 
of his Majesty’s 38th, and the boats of the 
Liffey, and stormed with great intrepidity, al¬ 
though maintained by four hundred of the 
enemy, who behaved with considerable spirit, 
and, notwithstanding the strength of its defences, 
it was carried, accordingly not without some loss. 
Lieutenant Kerr, of the 38th, was killed, and 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, 11. N., who commanded 
the boots, was dangerously wounded; the enemy 
suffered still more severely, and left sixty killed 
in the stockade. Detachments were also sent into 
the interior, to endeavour to find and bring back 
the population, but without success. On this 
occasion, parties of the Buraias were sometimes 
encountered, and skirmishes ensued, with in¬ 
variably advantageous results to the invading 
force; measures were also adopted to collect 
boats and supplies as far as practicable, with a 
view to the ultimate advance into the country. 
Some heavy falls of rain occurred in the latter 
part of May, and cover was provided for the 
troops with the least possible delay. They were 
cantoned chiefly along the two roads before men¬ 
tioned, in the numerous pagodas and religious 
buildings which connected the chief temple with 
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the town. The staff and different departments 
were placed in the town, whilst the terrace of 
the great pagoda was occupied by part of his 
Majesty’s 89th regiment and the Madras artil¬ 
lery, and formed the key to the whole position. 
The Shwe-da-gon pagoda stands upon a mound, 
to which the ascent is by eighty or a hundred 
stone steps, and the summit of which is about 
eight hundred feet, square. Besides the central 
edifice, or the temple itself, which is a solid 
building rising from an octangular base by a 
gradually diminishing spheroidal outline to the 
height of 300 feet, a number of buildings, 
smaller shrines, or the habitations of the attend¬ 
ing priests, chiefly'of teak, and curiously carved 
and gilt, surmount the elevation, and formed not 
incommodious dwellings. It very soon appeared 
that there was little chance of quitting this posi¬ 
tion before the end of the rainy season, as the 
disappearance of the inhabitants rendered it im¬ 
possible to provide and equip a flotilla necessary 
to proceed up the river, or to man it w ith rowers 
when equipped. The same circumstance, and 
the desolate state of the country, from which 
nothing in the shape of supplies was to be pro¬ 
cured, rendered it equally certain, that both for 
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the temporary occupation of Rangoon, and even¬ 
tual march into the interior, the force was en¬ 
tirely dependent upon the presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras for every description of conveyance 
and food ; a state of things which was little to 
have been expected, from the known commerce 
and supposed resources of Rangoon, and for 
which, accordingly, no previous preparation had 
been made. 

Whilst thus situated, the force at Rangoon was 
re-joined by the detachments which had been des¬ 
patched. against Cheduba and Negrais. The latter, 
a small island of about six miles in circumference, 
was found uninhabited, but the enemy having 
collected in some force on the opposite main land, 
and constructed a stockade. Major Wahab de¬ 
tached a part of his force against them. The first 
division, three companies of the 17th regiment 
Madras native infantry, having landed within a 
short distance of the enemy’s entrenchment, the 
officer commanding determined to advance at once 
against them without waiting for support, and 
giving them time to prepare for the contest. 
Having carried a breast-work, which had been 
thrown up by the enemy, the party came upon a 
stockade, one angle of which being still open, 
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they were able to direct their fire amongst those 
within it, supposed to amount to between seven 
and eight hundred men, who abandoned the de¬ 
fences after sustaining some loss. Having de¬ 
stroyed the stockade, and brought off the guns 
and ammunition found in it, Major Wahab re¬ 
embarked his men and sailed for Rangoon, being 
short of provisions, and not considering that any 
further advantage would be derived from the 
occupation of Negr&is, or au advance to Bassein, 
the success of which was, in some degree, doubt- 
fid, from his comparative inferiority to the Bur- 
man force. 

The capture of Gheduba, by the force under 
Brigadier McCreagh, was attended with more per¬ 
manent results, and was more vigorously con¬ 
tested. The transports with the Slciney, sloop of 
war, collected off the mouth of the river leading 
to the chief town, on the night of the 12th of 
May, and early on the 14th, two hundred of his 
Majesty’s 13th, and one hundred of the 20tli 
native infantry, being embarked in such boats as 
could be assembled, proceeded up the river: about 
a mile up the river, the enemy w r ere discovered in 
some force on the northern bank, and as the 
headmost boat arrived upon their right flank, 
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they opened a slight fire, on which the troops 
landed, and after a short contest, compelled them 
to retreat. They retired with some precipitation 
upon the village, and passing through it, gained 
a strong stockade at the further end. The guns 
were landed from the ships without delay, and a 
battery opened upon the gateway by the 18th, 
the fire of which having much weakened the de¬ 
fences, Major Thornhill, with a company of the 
l-3th, forced an entrance into the stockade, without 
much difficulty. After a short contest, in which 
their commander was slain, the Burrnas retreated 
by the opposite gate, leaving a great number 
killed. The loss of the assailants was inconsider¬ 
able. On the 19th, the raja of Cheduba was 
taken by a reconnoitring party, and sent prisoner 
shortly afterwards to Calcutta; such of the Bur- 
man force as had been sent to his succour, and 
survived the late action, returned to the main 
land, and the people of Cheduba very readily sub¬ 
mitted to the British rule. Brigadier McCreagh, 
therefore, leaving Lieutenant-colonel Hampton 
with his detachment of the 20th native infantry, 
and the sloop Sidney, for the protection of the 
island, proceeded with the European division to 
Rangoon, where he arrived on the lltli of 
.T une. 
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Between this date and the attack of the Ketnen- 
dine stockade, on the 10th of May, several en¬ 
gagements had taken place with the Buraias, who 
having received reinforcements, had been for some 
days closing upon the British lines, and entrench¬ 
ing themselves in their immediate vicinity, or con¬ 
cealed in the dense jungle that grew close to the 
posts, maintained a system of harassing attacks, 
cut ting off stragglers, firing upon the picquets, and 
creating constant alarms by night as well as by 
day. which subjected the troops to much unneces¬ 
sary and hurtful exposure and fatigue. In order 
to deter them from persisting in this mode of 
warfare, as well as more precisely to estimate then- 
number and position, Sir Archibald Campbell 
marched out on the morning of the 28tli of May, 
with four companies of Europeans from his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, two hundred and 
fifty sipahis, one gun, and a howitzer, against the 
entrenchments in the vicinity of the camp, which 
were supported, it was said, by a considerable 
body of troops under the command of the governor 
of Shwedang. After passing and destroying three 
unfinished and undefended stockades, and ex¬ 
changing a few shots with such of the enemy as 
showed themselves from time to time in the jungle, 
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the artillery-men being exhausted with fatigue, the 
guns were sent back under an escort of the native 
infantry* and Sir Archibald continued to advance 
with the Europeans, through rice fields, some inches 
under water, and in a heavy fall of rain. After a 
most fatiguing march of eight or ten miles, the 
enemy was discovered in great numbers at the 
village of Joazong, and-defended in front by two 
stockades. The attack was immediately ordered, 
and the stockades were carried at the point of the 
bayonet, in the most daring and determined man¬ 
ner. A demonstration was then made of advanc¬ 
ing against the Burman line,, which immediately 
fell back, as if intending to retreat into the thicket, 
and, as it seemed doubtful if they could be brought 
to action, the detachment returned to the lines. 
The loss they sustained was severe. Lieutenant 
Howard, of the 13th, was killed, and Lieutenants 
Mitchell and O’Halloran, severely wounded, each 
subsequently losing a leg by amputation. The 
enemy was said to have left three hundred dead 
in the stockades, in which the conflict was main¬ 
tained for some time man to man. Brigadier 
General Maebean, with two regiments and some 
howitzers, was sent out on the following morning to 
the same spot, to see if he could again fall in with 



the Bur man force, but they had disappeared, and 
the stockades remained deserted. On the follow¬ 
ing day, a party of the enemy were driven with 
some loss from a stockade in the jungle, not far 
from the Shwe-da-gon pagoda, by the light com¬ 
pany of the 38th, under Major Piper, and on the 
same day a detachment, under Colonel Godwin, 
was sent against Siriain, which fort was found, on 
the opposite side of the Pegu river, abandoned. 

The strongest position occupied by the Buraias, 
at this time, was at Kemendine, upon tin’ river, 
nearly two miles above the post called, also, the 
Kemendine stockade, from which they were driven 
on the 10th of May. At this place the Buraias 
had erected one main stockade of unusual strength 
and extent, whilst in the vicinity the* were several 
others, more or less elaborately constructed. In 
order to remove them from the position, two 
columns of the Madras force, one under Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Hodgson, and the other under 
Lieutenant-c'olonel Smith, marched on the 3rd of 
June from the Shwe-da-gon pagoda, to attack the 
post by land, whilst Sir Archibald Campbell pro¬ 
ceeded up the river with two cruisers, and three 
companies of his Majesty’s 41st. The vessels ad¬ 
vanced abreast of the entrenchment, and the 
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troops landed and burnt the village. The land 
columns arrived iri the vicinity of the stockade 
after a vdby hamissing march, but one of them 
failed to make way into the entrenchments, and 
the other, as they moved through the thicket 
within gun shot, were mistaken for a body ot 
Bunnas, and received a heavy cannonade from 
the armed vessels on the river, which occasioned 
some loss, and disconcerted the troops, so that 
they could not be afterwards led to the attack ; 
the force therefore was obliged to return with¬ 
out accomplishing the object for which it had 
inarched. 

Previous to the attack upon this post, two 
Bunnas, of inferior rank, had come into Ran¬ 
goon, stating* that they were sent to ascertain 
the objects of the British, by the newly ap¬ 
pointed ineywoori, or viceroy, who was at Ke- 
mendini with the governor of Prome: as they 
could produce no credentials, it was supposed 
that they were merely spies; but they were civilly 
treated, and sent back. On the 5th of June, two 
other messengers arrived to announce the pro¬ 
posed mission of other officers of high rank, two 
of whom, whose attendants, and gilt umbrellas, 
indicated them to be personages of consequence. 
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came down to Rangoon in two war boats ; the 
senior bad been the Woon of Bassein, but was 
now a personal attendant on the king. They were 
received by the Commander-in-Chief and Political 
Commissioner, and stated that they were deputed 
by Thekia Woongyee, recently nominated viceroy 
of Pegu, and then at Donabew, to which place 
they invited Sir Archibald Campbell, or Major 
Canning, to repair, expressing themselves willing 
to remain as hostages for their return. As such 
a proposal, however, could not be listened to, and 
it appeared, that Thekia Woongyee could do 
no more than forward the result of the confer¬ 
ences, supposing him sincere in wishing to open 
them, to the court, it was stated in reply, that the 
Commissioner would be content with an opportu¬ 
nity of forwarding despatches to Ava : to this the 
deputies engaged to obtain the viceroy’s assent, 
and promised to return with it on the 15th. As, 
however, they did not repeat their visit, it seems 
probable, that their only object was to gain time, 
and suspend the British operations until the force 
assembling at Donabew should be ready to act. 
If such was their object, it was disappointed, and 
on the 10th of June, a strong force was sent once 
more against Kemendine and the stockades inland 
between it and the great pagoda. 
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nearly three thousand men, with four eighteen 
pounders and four mortars, moved from the lines 
on the morning of the 10th of June, under the 
Commander-in-Chief, whilst two divisions of ves¬ 
sels proceeded up the river to attack the stockade 
m that direction. On the march, the land columns 
came upon a strong stockade, about two miles 
from the town : in front, the palisades were from 
twelve to fourteen feet high, strengthened by cross 
bars and railing of great solidity; on the other 
three sides, it was protected by the denseness of 
the surrounding jungle : it was invested on three 
sides, and a breach being made in front by the fire 
of the two eighteen pounders, the Madras Euro¬ 
pean Regiment, supported by his Majesty’s 41st, 
made good their entrance, whilst, at the same 
time, the advanced companies of the lath and 
38th, clambered over the palisades on another 
side, and co-operated in clearing the entrench¬ 
ment. The enemy fled i ito thicket, but they 

left one hundred and W'' including a chief 

of some rank, as indicium tv.his golden chattah. 
Several of the British office and soldiers dis¬ 
tinguished themselves • < ' personal prowess 
on this, and on similar ■« i.:r sons, being engaged 
repeatedly in single combat with their antagonists 
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m the melee that followed the storm of a stockade. 
Before the Burmans had learned to appreciate the 
valour of those with whom they had to contend, 
these conflicts were of necessity sanguinary ; tor, 
unaccustomed to civilised warfare, they neither 
gave nor expected to receive quarter; and when¬ 
ever, therefore, unable to escape, they rushed des¬ 
perately upon the bayonets of their assailants, 
and often provoked their death by treacherously 
attempting to effect that of the soldiers by whom 
they had been overcome and spared. 

After carrying this post, the force moved for¬ 
ward to the river, where it came upon the chief 
stockade, which was immediately invested. The 
left of the line communicated with the flotilla, 
but the right could not be sufficiently extended 
to shut in the entrenchment completely between 
it and the river, in consequence of the enemy 
having thrown up other works beyond the stock¬ 
ade. By four o’clock, the troops were in position 
in a thick jungle, and no time was lost in bring¬ 
ing the guns to bear; but the works could not 
be completed before dark, and the troops were 
obliged to bivouac for the night under an inces¬ 
sant fall of rain without any shelter, and with 
soft mud on which to recline. 'Notwithstanding 
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these obstacles, batteries were erected during the 
night, and opened at daylight on the llth; after 
a cannonade ot two hours, a party advancing to 
observe the breach found that the enemy had 
evacuated the stockade, carrying with them their 
dead and wounded. The immediate contiguity 
and thickness of the jungle, enabled them to 
effect their retreat unobserved. The stockade 
of Kemendine, commanding the river between it 
and the town, and connecting the head of the 
.British line, the Shwe-da-gon pagoda with the 
river, secured the latter from being turned, or 
the town of Rangoon from being threatened in 
that direction, and it was therefore occupied by 
a small European detail, and a battalion of native 
infantry. The Burmese, after the capture of 
their post, retired for a while from the immediate 
vicinity of the British lines, and continued to 
concentrate their forces at Donabew. 

In the short interval of comparative tranquillity 
that ensued between this date and the renewal 
of active operations, the British authorities had 
leisure to consider the position in which they 
were placed. An advance up the river, whilst 
either bank was commanded by the enemy in 
such formidable numbers arid by strong entrench- 
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ments, was wholly out of the question, as, although 
conveyance for the troops and ordnance had been 
provided, the impossibility of deriving supplies 
from the country was undeniable, and it was 
equally impracticable to maintain a communica¬ 
tion with Rangoon. It was clearly necessary, 
therefore, to begin by annihilating the force im¬ 
mediately opposed to the invading army, before 
any advance could be attempted. But this was 
not so easy a task as was to have been anticipated 
from the superior organisation and valour of the 
British army. In the field, the enemy were as 
little able as inclined to face the British force, 
but their dexterity and perseverance in throwing 
up entrenchments, rendered their expulsion from 
these an undertaking that involved a loss of time 
and sacrifice of lives, and the country and seasons 
stood them in the stead of discipline and courage. 
The vicinity of Rangoon, except about the town 
or along the main road, was covered with swamp 
or jungle, through which the men were obliged 
to wade knee-deep in water, or force their way 
through harassing and wearisome entangle¬ 
ments. The rains had set in, and the effects of 
a burning sun were only relieved by the torrents 
that fell from the accumulated clouds, and which 
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brought disease along with their coolness. Con¬ 
stantly exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate, and exhausted by the necessity of un¬ 
intermitted exertion, it need not be a matter of 
surprise that sickness now began to thin the 
ranks and impair the energies of the invaders. 
No rank was exempt from the operation of these 
causes, and many officers, amongst whom were 
the senior naval officer, Captain Marryatt, the 
political commissioner. Major Canning, and the 
commander-in-chief, himself were attacked with 
fever during the month of June. Amongst the 
privates, the Europeans especially, the sickness 
incident to fatigue and exposure was aggravated 
by the defective quantity and quality of the pro¬ 
visions which had been supplied for their use. 
Relying upon the reported facility of obtaining 
cattle and vegetables at Rangoon, it had not- 
been thought necessary to embark stores for pro¬ 
tracted consumption on board the transports from 
Calcutta, and the Madras troops landed with a 
still more limited stock. As soon as the de¬ 
ficiency was ascertained, arrangements were made 
to remedy it, but in the meantime, before sup¬ 
plies could reach Rangoon, the troops were de¬ 
pendent for food upon salt meat, much of which 
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was in a state of putrescence, ancl biscuit in an 
equally repulsive condition, under the decom¬ 
posing influence of heat and. moisture. The 
want of sufficient and wholesome food enhanced 
the evil effects of the damp soil and atmosphere, 
and of the malaria from the decaying vegetable 
matter of the surrounding forests, and the hospi¬ 
tals were rapidly filled with sick beyond the 
means available of medical treatment; fever and 
dysentery were the principal maladies, and were 
no more thafl the ordinary consequences of local 
causes; but the scurvy and hospital gangrene, 
which also made theif appearance, were ascrib- 
able as much to depraved habits and inadequate 
nourishment, as to fatigue and exposure. They 
were also latterly, in some degree, the conse¬ 
quences of extreme exhaustion, forming a pecu¬ 
liar feature of the prevailing fever, which bore 
an epidemic type, and which had been felt with 
equal severity in Bengal. The fatal operation of 
these causes was enhanced by their continuance, 
and towards the end of the rainy season, scarcely 
three thousand men were fit for active duty. 
The arrival of adequate supplies, and more espe¬ 
cially the change of the monsoon, restored the 
force to a more healthy condition." 
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Although, however, the proportion of the sick 
was a serious deduction from the available force, 
it was not such as to render it unequal to offen¬ 
sive operations altogether, or inadequate to repel, 
in the most decisive manner, the collected assault 
of the Burmao force that had been some time 
assembling in its vicinity. During the month 
of June, several affairs of minor importance oc¬ 
curred, and on the first July, the only general 
action in which the troops had yet been engaged 
took place. 

On receiving intelligence of the occupation of 
Rangoon by the British armament, the court of 
Ava was far from feeling any apprehension or 
alarm ; on the contrary, the news was welcomed 
as peculiarly propitious; the destruction ot the 
invaders was regarded as certain, and the only 
anxiety entertained was, lest they should effect a 
retreat before they were punished for their pre¬ 
sumption. Notwithstanding the unseasonable 
period of five year, therefore, orders were sent to 
collect as large a force as possible to surround 
and capture, the British, and one of the chief 
officers of state, the Thekia Woongyee, was des¬ 
patched to assume the command. The result of 
these arrangements was little calculated to inspire 
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the court of A.va with confidence in its officers or 
men. 

On the morning of the 1st of July, the Bur- 
man* force was observed in motion. Lite main 
body drew up upon the left of the British lines 
iix front of the Kemendine stockade, and Shwe- 
da-gon pagoda, but they were screened from ob¬ 
servation by the intervening thicket, and their 
disposition and strength could not be ascertained. 
Three columns, each of about 1,000 men, moved 
across to the right of the line, where they came 
in contact with the picquets of the 7tli and 22ml 
regiments of Madras native infantry, which 
steadily maintained their ground against these 
superior numbers. The enemy then penetrated 
between the picquets, and occupied a hill, whence 
they commenced an ineftcctive lire on the lines, 
but were speedily dislodged by three companies 
of the 7 th and 23rd regiments Madras native 
infantry, with a gun and howitzer, under Captain 
Jones, and the personal direction of the com- 
mander-in-ehief; after a short but effective fire, 
the sipahis were ordered to charge, which they 
did with great steadiness, and the enemy imme¬ 
diately broke and#fled into the jungle. The 
body in front of the head ot the lines apparently 
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awaited the effect of this attack, and fell back 
immediately on its failure; part of the force re¬ 
crossing the river, a considerable division entered 
the town of Dalla opposite to Rangoon, where 
Lieutenant Isaack, of the 8th Madras native in¬ 
fantry, in command of the post, was shot, as he 
advanced to drive them out; the town of Dalla 
was, in consequence, destroyed. 

Ihe check sustained by the Burmas on the 1st 
hao not altered their plans, and they continued 
gathering strength in front of the lines, and oc- 
casioning constant annoyance. It again, there¬ 
fore, became necessary to repel them to a greater 
distance, and on the 8th, a column about twelve 
hundred strong, under Brigadier-general Mac- 
bean, moved out to operate by land, whilst Bri¬ 
gadier-general Sir A. Campbell, with another 
division of eight hundred, proceeded by water. 
Ihe boats with the Larne and several of the 
Company’s cruisers advanced to a place where 
the Lyne river, or branch of the Irawadi, falls 
into the Rangoon branch, and at the point of 
their junction, termed Pagoda-point, they found 
the enemy strongly posted. The main entrench¬ 
ment was constructed on the projecting tongue 
of land at the junction of the two rivers, whilst 
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two otlier stockades, one on either bank of the 
Rangoon river, about eight hundred yards below 
the confluence, commanded the approach, and 
afforded mutual support. Notwithstanding these 
formidable dispositions, the post was soon car¬ 
ried. A breach having been effected by the fire 
of the vessels, a gun-brig, and three cruisers, 
under the command of Captain Marryat, of the 
Royal Navy, the troops consisting of the Madras 
infantry, supported by part of his Majesty’s 41st. 
and the Madras European regiment, landed and 
stormed the first stockade; the second was car¬ 
ried by escalade, and the enemy abandoned the 
third. Brigadier-general Macbean, supported by 
Brigadier MeCreagh, was equally successful. The 
column moved from the Shwe-da-gon pagoda 
upon Kamaroot, upon the Lyne river, about six 
miles from Rangoon, and a mile and a-half above 
its junction with the Rangoon branch. The 
denseness of the forest rendered it impossible to 
drag forward the field ordnance, and it was sent 
back, with exception of some small howitzers; 
and the march was further retarded by heavy 
rain. Upon clearing the thicket the column 
arrived on the borders of a plain, where they 
could distinguish a series of seven stockades 
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filled with men. Notwithstanding the extreme 
fatigue which they had undergone, the troops 
under General Macbean’s command, headed by 
the 13th and 38th under Majors Sale and Frith, 
maintained their character for determined courage,- 
and pressed forward and carried by escalade the 
two nearest of the stockades; the enemy, driven 
from the exterior defences, fell back upon the- 
central position, consisting of three strong en¬ 
trenchments within each other, in the innermost 
of which Thamba Woongyee, who commanded, 
had taken his station, and endeavoured to ani¬ 
mate his men to resistance, not only by his 
exhortation, but example. This conduct, so con¬ 
trary to the usual practice of the Burman chiefs, 
who are rarely even present in an engagement 
which they direct, was equally unavailing, and 
served only to add his death to that of his fol¬ 
lowers. Another leader of rank fell also on this 
occasion, in a personal contest with Major Sale, 
who, in every attack, had distinguished himself 
by his personal intrepidity, and who engaged in 
this encounter- to rescue a soldier, who had fallen ' 
beneath the sword of the Burman chief, and was 
about to become the victim of his revenge. The 
capture of so many stockades by so inferior a 
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force, and without any assistance from artillery, 
was an achievement unsurpassed during the war, 
and first made a profound impression upon the 
minds of the enemy, who henceforward learnt to 
think themselves insecure within the strongest 
defences. The business was accomplished also 
with a trifling loss on the part of the assailants, 
whilst eight hundred of the Burmas were left 
dead in the stockade, and numbers of their 
wounded were left to perish in the surrounding 
jungle, or adjacent villages. 

The inundated state of the country now pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of undertaking any move¬ 
ments of importance, but the period was not 
suffered to pass unimproved. Information being 
received of the assemblage of a force at Kykloo, 
Sir A. Campbell despatched a column of one 
thousand and two hundred men against them by 
land, on the 19th July, whilst he himself, with 
six hundred more, proceeded up the Puzendown 
creek in boats to the same point. The land 
column was unable to make good its advance, 
and the division by water, deprived of its ex¬ 
pected co-operation, returned to head-quarters, 
having on the way seen only a few flying parties 
of the enemy, and liberated several families, in- 
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habitants of Bangoon. It was satisfactory also, 
to find an indication of reviving confidence in 
the appearance of the population of the villages, 
who, although they had fled on the advance of the 
detachment, gathered courage to return to their 
homes by the time of its return, and saluted it 
as it passed. 

The head nmn of the district of Siriain, near 
the junction of the .Pegu with the Bangoon river, 
having collected, in obedience to the orders of 
his government, a considerable force, and being 
actively engaged in constructing works to com¬ 
mand the entrance into the river, the comrnan- 
mandcr-in-chief undertook to dislodge him, and 
embarked on the 4th of August on board a flotilla 
for that purpose, with about six hundred men, 
consisting of part of Ilis Majesty’s 41st, the 
Madras European regiment, and 12th Madras 
infantry, under the command of Brigadier Smelt, 
ihe Burmas, it was found, had taken post within 
the walls of the old Portuguese fortified factory 
at Siriam, having cleared the jungle from its 
surface, filled up the chasms with palisades, and 
mounted guns' upon the ramparts. As the 
tioops advanced to storm they were received 
t'ith a brisk fire, but the enemy had not resolu 
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tiou to await an escalade: they fled towards a 
pagoda in the vicinity, and were pursued by a 
detachment under Lieutenant-colonel Kelly. The 
pagoda also was guarded and mounted with guns, 
but after a hasty fire its defenders abandoned 
the post with precipitation, leaving the assailants 
in possession of the temple. 

Reports having reached Sir A. Campbell, that 
much dissatisfaction had been excited in the 
district of Daila, by the orders of the court for 
a general conscription, a force of four hundred 
men was embarked under Lieutenant-colonel 
Kelly and despatched on the 8th of August, to 
lake advantage of any opportunity that might 
offer of giving support to the discontented. The 
party entered a large creek about two miles 
from the mouth of which they came upon a 
couple of stockades, one on either bank, which 
they landed to storm. In consequence of the 
difficulty of getting through the mud, they were 
exposed for some time to the enemy’s fire, and 
suffered some loss. Here, however, as in the 
preceding instance, the entrenchments were 
carried as soon as the escalade was attempted, 
and the Burmas immediately fled into the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle. 
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In the beginning of August, Major Canning, 
the political agent, who had been some time ill 
of fever, went on board the Nereide, in order 
to return to Bengal for the recovery of his health : 
he died shortly after his arrival in Calcutta. 

In the impossibility that existed of engaging 
in any active operations in the direction of Ava, 
it was judged advisable to employ part of the 
force in reducing some of the maritime provinces 
of the Berman kingdom. The district of Tenas- 
serim, comprising the divisions of Tavoy and 
Mergui, was that selected for attack, as contain¬ 
ing a valuable tract of sea coast, as well as being 
likely to afford supplies of cattle and grain. 
Accordingly, an expedition was detached against 
those places, consisting of details of his Majesty’s 
89tli and the 7th Madras native infantry, with 
several cruisers and gun-brigs, under command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Miles. They sailed from 
Rangoon on the 20th August, and reached the 
mouth of the river leading to Tavoy, on the 1st 
September: some difficulty occurred in working 
up the river, in consequence of which, the vessels 
arrived off the town only on the eighth. A con. 
spiracy amongst the garrison facilitated the 
capture of the place, the second in command 
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making the Maiwoon and his family prisoners, 
delivered them to the British officer, and the 
town was occupied without opposition. At Mer- 
gui, whither the armament next proceeded, and 
where it arrived, on the 6 th October, a more 
effective resistance was offered: a heavy fire was 
opened from the batteries of the town, which 
was returned by the cruisers with such effect as 
to silence it in about an hour. The troops then 
landed, and, after wading through miry ground 
between the river and a strong stockade which 
defended the town, and being exposed to a brisk 
fire from the enemy, they advanced to the stock¬ 
ade, and escaladed in the most gallant style. 
The enemy fled. The town, when first occupied f 
was deserted, but the people soon returned, and 
both here and at Tavoy, showed themselves 
perfectly indifferent to the change of authorities. 
After leaving a sufficient garrison of the native 
troops and part of the flotilla, Colonel Miles re¬ 
turned with the European portion of his division 
to Rangoon in November, in time to take a part 
in the more important operations about to occur. 

In the end of August, and throughout Sep¬ 
tember, nothing of any importance took place: 
the Burmas continued in force about Pagoda- 







point, and in the Dallu province, and were evi¬ 
dently only waiting till the country should be 
more practicable for some important enterprise. 
In the meantime they were engaged in perpetual 
night attacks upon the picquets, whose muskets 
they frequently contrived to carry off, and on 
two occasions a considerable body of chosen men 
designated as the Invulnerables made an attack 
upon the picquet of the Shwe-da-gon pagoda, but 
were repulsed with loss. An attempt was also 
made in the beginning of September to cut off 
three gun-brigs stationed in the Dalla creek, and 
a number of war-boats attacked them at eleven 
at night, the crews of which were engaged in 
boarding, when a re-inforceinent of row-boats 
arrived and drove off' the assailants. Five of the 
enemy’s boats were captured. The men serving 
as marines on board the gun-brigs behaved with 
great steadiness and received the Burmas as they 
attempted to board at the point of the bayonet. 
Towards the end of September a detachment 
was sent under Brigadier-general Fraser to Pan- 
lang, by which a post of the enemy at that place 
was taken and destroyed. 

The beginning of the following month was 
marked by a failure of some magnitude, which 
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occurred at a post of the enemy at Kykloo, 
fourteen miles from Rangoon. Colonel Smith 
was detached against this place on the 5th 
of October, with a brigade of the Madras 
native infantry, the 3rd and 44th regiments, 
about eight hundred strong, with two howit¬ 
zers, and forty pioneers. On the first day’s 
march the division came upon a stockade at 
Tadaghee, which they carried, although not with¬ 
out some loss. Information was here received 
that the strength of the enemy at Kykloo was 
greater than had been anticipated, and Colonel 
Smith applied for re-inforcements, and especially 
for a small body of Europeans; three hundred 
of the 28th and 30th Madras infantry, and two 
other howitzers, were directed to reinforce him, 
but no Europeans joined the division. On the 
afternoon of the 7th of October, the force arrived 
in the vicinity of the stockades, and carried a 
succession of breastworks thrown across the road, 
which delayed their approach to the main posi¬ 
tion, an entrenchment resting on an eminence 
on its right, which was crowned by a fortified 
pagoda. A column of attack under Major Wahab 
was directed to advance against the stockade 
in front, while another under Captain Wil- 
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iiamson diverged, to the right to assault it in 
Hank ; a party of the 28th native infantry was 
directed to carry the pagoda, while a column of 
reserve was formed to support the assailants. 
As the storming party, conducted by Major 
'' ahab, advanced to escalade, a round of cannon 
was fired from the pagoda, but the troops in the 
stockade reserved their fire until the assailants 
were within fifty ' or sixty yards; they then 
poured down volleys of grape and musketry 
with an effect and regularity till then unequalled, 
by which Major Wahab with the leading officers 
and men were knocked down, and the rest so 
panic-struck that they lay down to evade the 
fire. The detachment sent against the pagoda 
was also repulsed, and the division which was to 
have taken the stockade in flank was unable to 
make its way through the thicket. As the 
evening was too far advanced to allow of repair¬ 
ing the evil, Colonel Smith ordered a retreat: it 
was begun with some order, but soon degene¬ 
rated into a flight, and the whole of the troops 
retreated in a confused and indiscriminate mass 
to a plain at the foot of the rising ground of 
Kykloo. The second division of the force, which 
had been detached into the jungle, hearing the 
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retreat sounded came back in good order and 
in time to cover the retreat of the fugitives, which 
was further protected by the reserve. The de¬ 
tachment being again formed proceeded without 
molestation to Tadaghee, carrying with them 
their wounded. The loss on this occasion was 
twenty-one killed and seventy-four wounded; 
amongst the former were Captain Allen and 
Lieutenant Bond ; and amongst the latter Major 
Wahab, Captain MoncriefF, and Lieutenants 
Campbell, Chalon, and Lindesay. 

As a counterpoise for this temporary discom¬ 
fiture, complete success attended an expedition 
directed at the same time against the post of 
Thantabain, at the junction of the Lyne river, or 
branch, to which the Prince of Tharawadi, the 
favourite brother of the King of Ava, who had 
been latterly sent with very considerable re¬ 
inforcements from the capital, had pushed for¬ 
ward part of bis army. Instructions were also 
circulated by him to the heads of the districts, 
to assemble every inhabitant capable of bearing 
arms, and either to join him, or take up such 
positions as should prevent a single man of the 
4 wild foreigners/ as he termed the British, from 
effecting their escape. They were also to block 
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up the passage of the river, so as to render the 
retreat of the flotilla equally impracticable. The 
Prince’s head quarters were fixed at Donabew, 
but the advanced division of his army, under the 
first Minister of state, the Kyec Woongyee, 12 
was posted at Thantabain, against which Major 
Evans was sent, with three hundred of his 
Majesty’s 38th, and one hundred of the 18th 
Madras native infantry, a detachment of Bengal 
artillery, and a division of gun-boats ; the flotilla 
being under Captain Chads, of his Majesty’s 
ship Arachne, who had joined the expedition at 
Rangoon, relieving the Larne, of which the crew 
was completely disabled by sickness. The force 
sailed on the 5th of October, proceeding up the 
Lyne river, and skirmishing as they advanced 
with the war-boats of the enemy, and flying 
parties on the bank. One war-boat, carrying a 
gun, was captured on the 6th, two stockades were 
taken, and seven war-boats destroyed on the 7th, 
and on the same day, the force arrived opposite to 
the village of Thantabain, which was defended by 
three breastworks constructed of large beams of 
timber, and by a flotilla of fourteen war-boats, each 
carrying a gun. After the exchange of a brisk 
fire the troops were landed, and the work carried 
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with little resistance. On the following morning, 
the principal stockade was attacked, and, not¬ 
withstanding its unusual strength, carried without 
a struggle. It was two hundred yards long, and 
one hundred and fifty broad, built of solid tim¬ 
ber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform, 
live feet broad and eight feet from the ground, 
upon which a number of wooden guns, and shot, 
and jinjals were found, whilst below, were seven 
pieces of iron and brass ordnance; the entrench¬ 
ment was strengthened by outworks, and alto¬ 
gether was capable of containing two thousand 
men. In the centre of the stockade was found 
a magnificent bungalow, the residence of the 
Kyee Woongyce, who, as well as the Thekia 
Woongyee, was present at the commencement of 
the action. The bungalow was found perforated 
in many places, by the shot from the vessels. 
Only seventeen bodies were discovered in the 
stockade, although the enemy’s loss must have 
been more considerable, tor some tune past, 
however, the Buraias had macle it theii piae- 
tice to carry off their dead and wounded, where- 
ever an opportunity occurred. The British de¬ 
tachment returned to head quarters without the 
loss of a man, not having had, in fact, any oppo- 
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sition to encounter beyond the ineffective fire of 
the ill-constructed and. worse-managed artillery 
of the Barman force. The absence of opposition, 
notwithstanding the strength of the post, and the 
encouraging presence of officers of high rank, 
clearly showed the impression made upon the 
Burmas by the intrepidity of the British troops. 
The first lessons they received, were finally con¬ 
firmed by the daring escalade of the seven 
stockades at Kamaroot, on the 8th July, by the 
troops, under Brigadier Macbean, and from that 
moment, although they might be induced to keep 
up a fire from behind their pallisades, and to 
evince considerable determination against the 
sipahis alone, they never offered any effective 
opposition to British troops in the storm, and 
rarely, if ever, awaited the consequence of an 
escalade. 

Nor were the Burmas suffered to indulge in 
the idea of the impregnability of the Kykloo 
stockades, as, on the same day that Colonel 
Smith’s detachment returned to head quai’ters. 
Brigadier M’Crengh was sent, with a combined 
force of Europeans and natives, to attack the 
post. He arrived at the entrenchments on the 
11th, hut the enemy had deserted them, and 
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fallen back to one said to be of still greater 
strength. Colonel McCreagh, accordingly, ad¬ 
vanced, and overtook the Burman force in their 
entrenchments at a considerable village, but. they 
again fled and dispersed in all directions, after 
setting the village and stockade on fire. After 
farther destroying the works, the detachment 
returned to Kykloo, and thence to Rangoon. On 
their advance, they had an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the barbarous character of the enemy, 
many of the bodies of the sipahis and pioneers 
who fell in the former attack, having been fastened 
to the trunks of trees, and mutilated by imbecile 
and savage exasperation. 

The rains which had intermitted in October, 
returned with unusual violence in the beginning of 
November, and prevented the continuance of active 
operations as well as retarded the convalesence 
of the sick : scarcely thirteen hundred Europeans 
were fit for duty, and although the native regiments 
suffered less severely, they were also greatly en¬ 
feebled ; the prospect of improved weather and 
more wholesome supplies kept up the spirits of 
the men, and they looked forward with impatience 
to the resumption of hostilities. On their side, 
the Burmas were not idle. The successive cap- 
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tore of the strongest stockades, the discomfiture 
of every attack, and the prolonged occupation of 
Rangoon, had begun, in the estimation of the 
Buraias themselves, to change the character of the 
war, and to inspire the court of Ava with uneasi¬ 
ness and alarm. Ascribing, however, the impunity 
of the invaders to the want of energy in their 
generals, rather than to any inferiority in arms, 
the court still looked with some confidence to the 
effect of the measure which had been adopted at 
an early period, of recalling Bundoola and his 
victorious army from Arakan. That chief, as we 
have already noticed, withdrew his troops from 
Rarnoo in July and sending his army in detached 
parties across the' mountains towards Sembew- 
ghewn and Prome, with instructions to assemble 
at Donabew, repaired to Ava to receive the re¬ 
wards and commands of his prince. No pains 
nor expense were spared to equip this favourite 
general for the field, and by the approach of the 
season for active exertions, it was estimated that 
fifty thousand men were collected for the ad¬ 
vance upon Rangoon, who were to exterminate 
the invaders; or carry them captives to the capital, 
where the chiefs were already calculating on the 
number of slaves who were, from this source of 
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supply, to swell their train. Reports of the return 
of the Arakan army soon reached Rangoon, but 
some period elapsed betore any certainty of its 
movements was obtained. By the end oi Novein * 
ber, an intercepted despatch from Bundoola to 
the governor of Martaban, removed all doubt, 
and announced the departure of the former from 
Prome, at the head of a formidable host. His 
advance was hailed with delight, and preparations 
were made immediately for his reception. 

Before we advert, however, to the results ot 
the conflict, it will be convenient to notice some 
other occurrences which took place in the inter¬ 
val, connected with the general course of the war 
in this direction. In the course of September, 
the Company’s cruiser, Hastings, stationed off 
Chcduba, had made several reconnoisances ol 
the large and neighbouring island ot Rarnree, 
and cut off several of the enemy’s war-boats. 
In the beginning of October Lieutenant-colonel 
Hampton, commanding on Chcduba, detached 
a party of two hundred men, who, with a part 
of the crew of the Hastings, landed on the island 
and destroyed some stockades: nothing Imther 
was attempted A more important measure was 
the capture of Martaban, a large town on tin 
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north bank of the Sanluen river near its debouche, 
by Colonel Godwin, who was detached on this 
duty in the end of October, with part of his 
Majesty’s 41st foot, the 3rd regiment of Madras 
native infantry, and Madras artillery, under con¬ 
voy of his Majesty’s ships Araclme and Sophia. ■ 
They reached Martaban on the 29th November : 
the place was found to be of considerable 
strength, and was at first warmly defended by 
Maha Udina, the governor, a l>old and active 
chief. After a mutual cannonade, the troops 
were landed under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
who as usual did not await the effects of the 
storm, but evacuated the entrenchments as soon 
as the British entered. The town was at first 
deserted, but the inhabitants, chiefly Talaitts or 
natives of Pegu, gradually returned, and the 
post was occupied by a British detachment 
throughout the remainder of the war. Towards 
the end of November also Lieutenant-colonel 
Mallett was detached to display the British flag 
in old Pegu, which was effected without oppo¬ 
sition, and the division returned to head quarters 
in time to take part in the brilliant operations 
of the ensuing month. 

The concentrated effort to which the energies 




and expectations of the government of Ava had 
been for some time directed was at length made, 
and the first half of December was the season 
of a series of operations which showed by the 
perseverance of the Burman generals, how much 
they had at stake. The grand army, which had 
been sedulously forming along the course of the 
Irawady, and which had been gradually ap¬ 
proaching the British lines now ventured seriously 
to invest them. The force was estimated at 
sixty thousand men of whom more than half 
were armed with muskets, the rest with swords 
and spears; a considerable number of jinjals, 
carrying balls of from six to twelve ounces, and 
a body of seven hundred Casay horse were 
attached to the force, whilst a numerous flotilla 
of war-boats and fire-rafts proceeded along the 
stream. No opposition was made to the ad¬ 
vance of the enemy to the immediate proximity 
of Rangoon, which took place on the 1st De¬ 
cember, and encouraged by this seeming timidity, 
as well as inspired by the confidence that they 
were now to exterminate their invaders, they 
formed a regular investment of the British lines, 
extending in a semicircle from Dnlla, opposite 
to Rangoon, round by Kemendine and the great 
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pagoda, to the village of Puzondown on the 
creek communicating with the Pegu branch of 
the river, their extreme right being thus oppo¬ 
site to the town on one side, and their extreme 
left approaching it on the other, within a few 
hundred yards. In many places their front was. 
covered by thick jungle, but where it was more 
assailable the Buraias entrenched themselves 
with their usual dexterity, throwing up these 
defences within a couple of hundred yards of 
the picquets. 

The British force, reduced by sickness anil by 
the casualties of the service, was far from ade¬ 
quate to the defence of the position they occu¬ 
pied ; their numerical insufficiency was however 
compensated by their superior skill and valour, 
whilst the openings in the lines were covered 
by the judicious disposition of the artillery in 
batteries and redoubts along the assailable front. 
The shipping protected Rangoon and the position 
on the river side, whilst the extreme left was 
defended by the post at Kemendine, supported 
on the river by his Majesty’s sloop Sophia, and 
a strong division of gun-boats. 

The operations on the part of the enemy were 
commenced on the morning of the 1 st of Decern- 
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ber by a resolute attack on the post of Kemen- 
dine, which was met with equal vigour and 
repulsed by the garrison and flotilla, the former 
under Major Yates, of the Madras service, the 
latter under the commander of the Sophia Cap¬ 
tain Ryves. Repeated attacks were made during 
the day, but with invariably the same results, and 
a bold attempt after dark to direct fire-rafts of 
formidable construction down the stream against 
the shipping of Rangoon, was frustrated by the 
skill and intrepidity of the British seamen. 

In the afternoon of the 1st, a reconnoissance 
was made of the enemy’s left, by a detachment 
of his Majesty’s 13th, and the 18th Madras 
native infantry, under Major Sale, which broke 
through their entrenchments, and after killing a 
number of the enemy, and destroying their works, 
returned loaded with military spoil. In the 
evening of the same day, two companies of the 
38th, under Major Piper, drove back a consider¬ 
able force, which was approaching inconveniently 
near to the north-east angle of the great Pagoda, 
and on the following morning a party was dis¬ 
lodged from a commanding situation in front of 
the north gate of the Pagoda, by Captain Wilson, 
with two companies of the 38th, and a detach- 
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ment of the 28th Madras native infantry. With 
these exceptions, and the reply to the enemy’s 
fire by the artillery, nothing was attempted for 
a few days, in order to encourage the Burma n 
generals to trust themselves completely within 
the reach of the British army. 

Between the 1st and the 5th of December, 
the Burmas accordingly advanced their entrench¬ 
ments with incessant activity close to the prin¬ 
cipal points of the British lines. On the north 
of the great Pagoda, they occupied some high 
ground within musket shot, separatpd from the 
temple by the reservoir, known by the name of 
the Scotch tank. They thence formed at a right 
angle, facing the eastern front of the temple, to 
the vicinity of a morass, beyond which their 
lines proceeded parallel with those of the British, 
nearly to the Puzendown creek, and at their 
southern extremity, within gun-shot of Rangoon. 
From these positions, they kept up a constant 
fire upon the Pagoda and the advanced picquets, 
and made it dangerous for the men to show 
themselves beyond the defences. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, they cannonaded the ship¬ 
ping with little intermission, whilst at the post 
of Kemendine scarcely any respite was given to 
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the garrison, and frequent fire-rafts were launched 
against the vessels in the river. Little harm was 
effected by this show of activity, but as the 
Burman force could no longer be permitted to 
harass the troops with impunity, and it was now 
impossible for them to escape from the conse¬ 
quences of a defeat, the commander-in-chief re¬ 
solved to become the assailant, and terminate the 
expectations in which they had hitherto been 
permitted to indulge. 

With this view, on the 5th December, a 
division of the flotilla and gun-boats, under Captain 
Chads, was ordered up the Puzendown creek, 
which cannonaded the enemy in flank, and drew 
off their attention in that quarter! at the same 
time two columns of attack were formed to ad¬ 
vance from the Rangoon side, one eight hundred 
strong, under Major Sale, and the other of five 
hundred, under Major Walker, of the Madras 
service A party of the Governor-General’s 
body-guard, which had arrived on the preceding 
evening, was attached to Major Sale’s column. 
The columns advanced at seven o’clock: that 
under Major Walker first came in contact with 
the enemy, who, at first, offered some resistance, 
but the entrenchment being carried at the point 
of the bayonet, they quickly broke and retreated. 
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The other column equally forcing the point of 
attack, completed the discomfiture of the Burman 
army, the whole of whose left was driven in scat¬ 
tered parties from the field, leaving numbers 
dead on the ground, and their guns and military 
and working stores in the hands of the assailants. 
The loss of the latter was inconsiderable, except 
in the death of Major Walker, who was shot, 
gallantly leading his troops into the works, by a 
jinjal ball. Bundoola made no attempt to re¬ 
cover this position, but collecting the fugitives 
upon his right and centre, continued to carry on 
his approaches to the great Pagoda, until the 
trenches approached so close that the bravados 
of his men could be distinctly heard in the bar¬ 
racks of the British detachment. In order to termi¬ 
nate the contest, therefore, now that the chief part 
of the enemy’s force was in his front, Sir Archibald 
Campbell directed an attack to be made on the 
7th, by four columns, under Lieut.-colonels Mallet, 
Parlby, Brodie, and Captain Wilson, and under 
the general superintendence of Lieut.-colonel 
Miles; Major Sale, with his division, acting upon 
the enemy’s left and rear. The advance of the 
columns was preceded by a heavy cannonade, 
during the continuance of which they moved to 
their respective points of attack. The left column 
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under Colonel Mallet, advanced against the right 
of the enemy, and that under Colonel Brodie, 
upon their left, whilst the other two inarched 
directly from the Pagoda upon their centre. 
They were saluted, after a momentary pause, by 
a heavy fire, in spite of which they advanced to 
the entrenchments, and quickly put their defend¬ 
ers to the route. The Burmas left many dead 
in -their trenches, and their main force was com¬ 
pletely dispersed. Their loss, in the different 
actions, is supposed to have been five thousand 
men; but they suffered most in arms and am¬ 
munition, which they could not easily replace— 
two hundred and forty pieces of ordnance of 
every kind, and a great number of muskets, 
having been captured. The right division at 
I)alla, lingering at that position after the dis¬ 
persion of the main body, was expelled from their 
entrenchments on the 8th, by Lieut.-colonel 
Farrier, and were driven from the neighbourhood, 
on the following day, by a more considerable 
detachment under Lieut.-colonel Parlby. The 
loss of the British, in these different affairs, was 
less than fifty killed, but above three hundred 
were wounded. Amongst the former were Lieut. 
O’Shea, of his Majesty’s 13th, and Major Walker, 
as noticed above. 
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The utter incompetence of their means to op¬ 
pose the British force should, it might be thought, 
have pressed itself upon the Burman command¬ 
ers, and they might have been cautious how they 
ventured again upon an encounter with such an 
enemy. Maha Bundoola, in spite of the confi¬ 
dence he had always expressed, appears to have 
received some impression of this nature, as, al¬ 
though with that perseverance which the Burman 
chiefs displayed, he speedily re-organised his 
troops at no great distance from the scene of his 
late defeat, he seems to have withdrawn himself 
from the dangerous proximity, and relinquished 
the command to an officer of rank and celebrity, 
Malm Thihva, who had been governor of Asam, 
and under whom the Burmas were soon stockaded 
at fCokein, a place about mid-way between the 
Lyne and Pegu rivers,- and about four miles to 
the north of the Shwe-da-gon Pagoda. Their 
removal was necessary to confirm the impression 
made by the late victory, and to open the 
country to the further advance of the army, as 
well as to secure the safety of Rangoon, which 
was endangered by the practices of Burman war¬ 
fare, that not only launched fire-rafts down the 
stream, but employed incendiaries to set the 
town on fire: on the night of the 14th, a great 
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part of Rangoon was in flames in different quar¬ 
ters, and more than half the town was consumed, 
including the quarters of the Madras Commis¬ 
sariat, Upon the first alarm, the troops were at 
their posts to repel any attack that might be at¬ 
tempted, whilst parties from the fleet and land 
force were detached to suppress the conflagration. 
It was subdued by their exertions in the course 
of .two hours, without any serious damage beyond 
the destruction of a number of the wooden houses 
of Rangoon. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 15t.h, Bri¬ 
gadier-general Campbell moved out against the 
enemy in two columns, the right of five hundred 
and forty men, from his Majesty’s 13th and the 
iSth and 34th Madras native infantry, with sixty 
of the body guard under Brigadier-general Cot¬ 
ton, the left eight hundred strong, composed, of 
detachments of the 38th, 41st and 39th king’s 
regiments, the Madras European regiment, and 
the 9th, 12th, 28th and 30th native infantry, 
besides one hundred of the body guard, under 
Major-general Campbell himself, the former being 
directed to make a detour, and take the works in 
the rear, whilst the latter attacked them in front. 
They were found to be of great strength, con¬ 
sisting'of two large stockades on either flank, 
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connected by a central entrenchment; each wing 
was about four hundred yards long by two hun¬ 
dred broad, and projected considerably beyond 
the centre ; the whole was occupied by a force 
of twenty thousand men. The right column 
having gained the rear, * attacked the centre, 
whilst the left, forming into two divisions, com¬ 
manded by Brigadier Miles and Major Evans, 
stormed the flank stockades. In fifteen minutes 
the whole of the works were in the possession of 
the assailants. Besides the loss sustained by 
the enemy in the entrenchment, a number were 
destroyed in their retreat, by Colonel Miles’s 
column, and many were sabred by the body 
guaul. the British loss was also moi’e than 
usually severe, and the 13th suffered heavily, in 
consequence of having borne the brunt of the rear 
and principal assault, and having been for some 
interval exposed to the whole of the enemy’s fire 
in a disadvantageous position, before the escalade 
could be effected. This regiment, which was 
foremost in every action, and particularly dis¬ 
tinguished itself throughout the war, had, on 
this occasion, three officers, Lieutenants Darby, 
l etry and Jones, killed, and seven officers, in¬ 
ducting Majors Sale and Bennie, wounded. Lieu- 
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tenant O’Hanlon, also, of the Bengal artillery, 
died of his wounds. The total killed amounted 
to eighteen, and the wounded to one hundred 
and fourteen, of whom twelve killed and forty- 
nine wounded, were of the 13th regiment alone. 

During these operations, the boats of the 
Flotilla were equally active, and with the assis¬ 
tance of the Liana steam packet, which tilled 
the enemy with equal wonder and terror, suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing thirty war-boats and destroy¬ 
ing several rafts. 

These several actions changed the character of 
the war. The Burmas no longer dared attempt 
offensive operations, hut restricted themselves to 
the defence of their positions along the river, 
and the road was now open to the British army, 
which, agreeably to the policy that had been 
enjoined bv the events of the war, prepared to 
dictate the terms of peace, if necessary, within 
the walls of the capital. Before prosecuting 
their course, however, we shall revert to the re¬ 
newal of active hostilities on the north-eastern 
and eastern frontier of the British Indian do¬ 
minions. 
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Upon the return of the British forces in Asarn 
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to their cantonments at Goh&ti, Burman parties 
re-occupied the stations of Kaliabur, Raha Cho- 
key, and Noagong, levying heavy contributions 
on the people, and pillaging the country. They 
even carried their incursions into the neighbour¬ 
ing states, and devastated the frontier districts 
of the British ally and dependant, the vaja of 
Jyntea. The renewal of operations in this quar¬ 
ter, therefore, commenced with their expulsion 
once more from these positions. The force under 
Lieutenant-colonel Richards, who had been con¬ 
tinued in the command, and had been instructed 
to clear Asam of the Burmas during the ensuing 
campaign, consisted of the 46th and 57th regi¬ 
ments of native infantry, the Rungpoor and Dina- 
pore local battalions, and the Champaran light in¬ 
fantry with details of artillery and flotilla, and a 
detachment of irregular horse, amounting alto¬ 
gether to about three thousand men; a corps more 
than adequate for the purposes it was directed to 
effect, being fully equal, if not superior, to the 
aggregate of the Burman troops in Asam, and 
infinitely superior in equipment and efficiency. 

The numbers of the army, and the necessity 
of recourse to water-carriage, preventing the for¬ 
ward movement of the whole body at an early 
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period, Colonel Richards detached two divisions 
about the end of October, 1824, to put a stop to 
the exactions and excesses of the Burmas. 
Major Waters, with a flotilla, and part of the 
Diuapur battalion, was directed to proceed to 
Raha Chowkey and Noagong, and the other 
boats, with one wing of the Chumparun light 
infantry, with four guns, under Major Cooper, 
advanced to Kaliabur. The latter arrived at 
Kaliabur on the 29th October, surprising a small 
party of Burmas on his route, who were dispersed 
with the loss of one of their chiefs, and the cap¬ 
ture of another. Major Waters also, on his way. 
dislodged a party from the Village of Hathgaon, 
and on his arrival at Raha Chowkey, on the 3rd of 
November, look the party stationed there by sur¬ 
prise. They were scattered about in the houses 
of the village, and in their attempt to escape from 
one of the columns into which Major Waters had 
divided his force, fell upon the other, by which 
many were killed. A small body which had 
been detached to reconnoitre, returning in ig¬ 
norance of these transactions, was, on the follow¬ 
ing day, drawn into an ambuscade, and nearly 
half destroyed. In these affairs, the completeness 
of the success was not more owing to the steady 
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courage of the troops than to tho accuracy of the 
information obtained through Lieut. Neufville, 
in charge of the Intelligence Department in Asam. 
On the morning of the 3d, learning that the 
Boora Raja, the Burmese governor of Asam, was 
meditating his retreat from Noagong, Major 
Waters made a forced march in order to antici¬ 
pate and intercept him. He was unable, however’, 
to reach the village before the following morning, 
when he found the enemy had the start too fai 
to leave any chance of his being overtaken. From 
information obtained on the spot, it appeared, 
that the retreating division amounted to about 
one thousand and three hundred men, of whom 
five hundred wore Burmaa, and the precipitate 
abandonment of their defences by so considerable 
a body, upon the approach of a force not one- 
third of their strength, clearly showed how little 
they were disposed to offer effective opposition to 
the entire reduction of the country. The advanced 
posts being thus secured, Colonel Richards moved 
the remaining portions of his force up to Kaliabur, 
but the head quarters were not transferred thither 
earlier than the 27th of December; the chief 
means of transport being water-conveyance, and 
the boats being tracked against the current, the 
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progress of the stores and supplies was necessarily 
•slow, and the advance of the army was propor¬ 
tionately retarded: no difficulty was experienced 
from any other cause, as the people were friendly, 
and there was no enemy to encounter, From 
Kaliabur, the route was resumed to, and the 
force arrived at Maura Mukh on the 6th of Jan u- 
aiy. On their arrival, intelligence was brought 
that a party of the enemy were about three miles 
off, on the road to Jorehat. Colonel Richards 
immediately detached a company from the 46th 
regiment, under Lieut. Jones, of that corps. They 
proceeded, under the guidance of Lieut. Neufville, 
to the spot, but unluckily, the enemy were found 
on the move, and only a few of their stragglers 
were seen and pursued without effect. 

Having afterwards received intelligence that 
two parties were in the hills to the southwards, 
one of which, at Kaleana, was considerably in 
his rear, Colonel Richards deemed it expedient 
to dislodge them, as, if allowed to remain, they 
would have it in their power to command the 
road between his force and Kaliabur, and cut off 
its supplies, besides deterring the inhabitants 
from returning to their homes. The enemy 
beiug reported also to have parties in stockaded 
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positions at Cutcherec Hath, Deogoroo, and 
Deogaon, different parties were detached against 
them, under Captains Macleod, Waldron, and 
Martin, whilst other detachments were sent out 
to intercept the enemy, after they should be 
dislodged in their retreat. 

The party under captain Martin, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Neufvillc, reached Deogaon, against 
which it had been sent, a distance of nineteen 
miles, about one a.m. on the morning of the 
10th of January, but found the enemy too much 
on the alert for a surprise. Several of their 
scouts had been on the line of route during the 
day and night, looking out for the advance of 
the force expected, and although the detachment 
moved in perfect silence and avoided two of 
their advanced posts, by a detour of half a mile, 
its approach was evidently known, as the party 
were repeatedly challenged and signals by fire 
made from the chokies. They gained, however, 
the western entrance of the stockade as the rear 
of the enemy were quitting the opposite one, 
when some of. the hindmost were killed and 
some made prisoners; but the main body taking 
to the jungle could not, in the uncertain light, 
>e effectually pursued. Captain Martin accord- 
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ingly, in obedience to instructions, halted the 
following day, and after destroying the stockade 
returned to camp. 

Captain Waldron’s division proceeded on the 
9th to Deogoroo, and on their arrival at the 
place were informed that the enemy had gone on 
to another post about fifteen or eighteen miles 
distant, where they had a stockade. They ac¬ 
cordingly pushed forward, and succeeded in fall¬ 
ing upon them at day-break, when they imme¬ 
diately carried the place by assault, with a loss 
to the enemy of their chief and twenty men, 
the remainder flying towards Cutcheree Hath. 
Captain Waldron then returned to camp. 

The detachment under Captain Macleod, suc¬ 
ceeded in cutting up some small parties on their 
route, but on reaching Cutcheree Hath found it 
vacated by the enemy, who the day preceding 
had taken the direction of Dodurallee. Captain 
Macleod was, however, fortunate in encountering 
the fugitives from Captain Waldron, who fled 
upon Cutcheree Hath in ignorance of its being 
in the possession of a British detachment. 

The success that attended these arrangements 
compelled the enemy to concentrate their forces 
at Jorohat, and left the country open for the 
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British advance. At Jorehat, intestine division 
contributed to weaken the Burmas still further, 
and the chief known by the name of the Boora 
Baja, who had been considered as the head of 
the Burman party in Asam, was killed by the 
adherents of Sam Phokun, a rival leader, although 
equally an officer in the Burman service. Des¬ 
pairing consequently of defending the position 
at Jorehat, the Burman commanders, after setting 
fire to the entrenchment, fell back upon the 
capital, Rungpore, on the banks of the Dikho, 
about twenty miles from its junction with the 
Brahmaputra. 

The country being thus cleared of the enemy. 
Colonel Richards advanced to Jorehat on the 
17th January; the movements of the force on 
the following days, were much impeded by 
heavy rain, but by the 25th the head quarters 
were at Gauri Sagar, on the Dikho river, about, 
eight miles from Rungpore. The flotilla was 
left near the mouth of the Dikho, which was 
too shallow to admit of boats of burthen, and 
the left wing of the 4Cth native infantry remained 
for its protection. The guns and supplies of 
ammunition were removed into camp by land 
conveyance. 
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On the morning of the 27th, the Burman 
garrison of Rungpore made an attack upon the 
advanced post of the encampment, at a bridge 
over the Namdong nullah, which was defended 
by the Rungpore light infantry under Captain 
Macleod : on hearing the tiring, Colonel Richards 
moved out with two companies of the 57th 
regiment, and the Dinagepore local corps, and 
found the enemy in considerable force, extend¬ 
ing themselves into the jungle, right and left, 
and threatening to surround the party defending 
the post. The thickness of the jungle render¬ 
ing it impossible to attack the enemy with ad¬ 
vantage, Colonel Richards withdrew the party 
from the bridge and suspended his fire, by 
which - the assailants were encouraged to show 
themselves more boldly, mistaking these arrange¬ 
ments for weakness or apprehension. As soon . 
as they offered a sufficient front, Colonel Richards 
directed a charge to be made, which the Burmas 
did not wait to sustain. After giving their fire 
they broke and fled, but were overtaken and a 
considerable number put to the sword : the loss 
of the British was trifling. 

Having been joined by the requisite reinforce¬ 
ment of guns, Colonel Richards resumed his 
march towards Rungpore on the morning of the 
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29th. The approach of the capital had been for¬ 
tified by the enemy; a stockade had been drawn 
across the road, the left of which was strengthened 
by an entrenched tank, a little way in front, 
and the right was within gun-shot of the fort: 
the position mounted several guns, and was de¬ 
fended by a strong party. On approaching the 
defences, the assailants were saluted by a heavy 
fire, which brought down half the leading divi¬ 
sion, and caused a momentary check: a couple 
of shells, and a round or two of grape having- 
been thrown in, the column again advanced, 
and the stockade was esealaded and carried 
by the right wing of the 57th regiment, under 
Captain Martin, supported by the 46th. The 
tank on the right was also occupied, and two 
temples, one on the right and the other on the 
left, were taken possession of, by which the south 
side of the fort was completely invested, and the 
enemy were driven in at all points. In this ac¬ 
tion, Lieutenant-Colonel Richards and Lieutenant 
Brooke were wounded; the former slightly, the 
latter severely ; the number of wounded was con¬ 
siderable, but the loss in killed was of little 
amount. 

'File result of these two engagements not only 
dispirited the Burmas, but gave renewed in- 
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veteracy to the divisions that prevailed amongst 
them. The two chiefs, the Sam and Bagli Pho- 
kuns, were willing to stipulate for terms; but the 
moie numerous party, headed by the subordinate 
chiefs, were resolutely bent on resistance, and 
threatened the advocates of pacific measures with 
extermination. The latter, however, so far pre¬ 
vailed, as to dispatch a messenger to the British 
Commander, a Bauddha priest, a native of Ceylon, 
but brought up in Ava, Dhermadhar Brahma- 
chan, to negotiate terms for the surrender of 
Rungpore, and they were finally agreed upon 
through his mediation. Such of the garrison as 
continued hostile, were allowed to retire into the 
Burman territory, on their engaging to abstain 
from any act of aggression on their retreat, and 
those who were pacifically inclined, were suffered 
to remain unmolested, with their families and 
property: their final destination to await the de¬ 
cision ol the Governor-General’s agent ; but in the 
event of peace wjth Ava, they were not to be given 
up to that government. Colonel Richards was in¬ 
duced to accede to these conditions, by his con¬ 
viction of the impossibility of preventing the escape 
of the garrison, upon the capture of the fort or 
of pursuing them on their flight. It was also to 
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have been apprehended, if the evacuation of the 
province had been much longer delayed, that it 
might not have been cleared of the enemy during 
the campaign, as the want of carriage and supplies 
would have detained the army some time at Rung- 
pore, and might have delayed its movements till 
the season was too far advanced to admit of its 
progress far beyond the capital. By the occupa¬ 
tion of Rungpore on the terms granted, much time 
was saved, as well as some loss of lives avoided; 
and the object of the campaign, the expulsion of 
the Burmas from Asam, without, the fear of their 
renewing their irruptions with any success, was 
peaceably and promptly secured. The persons that 
surrendered themselves, by virtue of these stipu¬ 
lations, were Sam Phokun and about seven hun¬ 
dred of the garrison; the rest, about nine thou¬ 
sand, of both sexes and all ages, including two 
thousand fighting men, withdrew to the frontiers; 
but many dropped off on the retreat, and esta¬ 
blished themselves in Asam. 

The surrender of Rungpore, and the dispersion 
of the Burmas, terminated the regular campaign 
on the north-eastern frontier; but the state of 
anarchy into which Asam had fallen, and the 
lawless conduct of the Singhpho, and other wild 
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tribes, inhabiting its eastern portion, continued to 
demand the active interference of British detach¬ 
ments throughout the remainder of the season. 
The Burmas also appeared in some force, in May, 
at Beesa Gaon, a Singhpho village, on the right 
bank of the Nao Itching, where they erected a 
stockade; they also advanced to Duffa Gaon, a 
similar village, a few miles inland from the same 
river, about ten miles to the north of the former, 
where they entrenched themselves. The force at 
these posts consisted of about one thousand men, 
of whom six hundred were Burmas, the rest 
Singhphos, under the command of the governor 
of Mogaum. From these stations they were dis¬ 
lodged in the middle of June, by a party of the 
57th native infantry, under Lieutenants Neufville 
and Kerr, after a inarch of great exertion and 
fatigue. At Beesa Gaon, the stockades were five 
in number, and were carried at the point of the 
bayonet: the enemy at first formed in front of 
the stockades, as if determined to offer a resolute 
resistance; but they retreated precipitately before 
the charge of the British detachment,who following 
them as quickly as the preservation of order, and 
the nature of the ground would permit., drove them 
out of each stockade in rapid succession, without 
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firing a shot on quitting the last entrenchment, 
the Burmas fled towards their frontier, but their 
retreat was pursued by a party under Ensign 
Bogle, and they were so closely pressed, that 
they were obliged to abandon several hundred 
Asamese, whom they were carrying off as slaves. 

The plan of operations on the Sylliet frontier, 
during the campaign of 1825, comprised the 
march of a considerable force through Kachar into 
Manipur, whence an impression might be made 
on the territory of Ava, or at least the anxious 
attention of the court be drawn to its frontier in 
that direction. With these views, a force of about 
seven thousand men was collected under Brigadiei 
Shuldham, who was appointed to command the 
eastern frontier. The army consisted of six re¬ 
giments of infantry, the 7th, 44th, and 45th 
native infantry, forming the 3rd brigade, and the 
14th, 39th and 52nd regiments native infantry, 
brigaded as the 4th brigade, two companies of 
artillery, four of pioneers, the Sylliet local corps, 
a corps of cavalry, Blair’s irregular horse, and a 
body of Kacharis and Manipuris about five hun- 
lnindred strong, under raja Gambhir Singh. 

At an early period after the rains had ceased, 
a recounoisance was made by Brigadier Innes, 
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of the positions which the Burmas had occupied 
throughout the season at Talain, and which they 
had now abandoned, after sustaining a consider¬ 
able reduction of their force by the unhealthiness 
of the climate and the insufficiency of supplies. 
There was nothing, therefore, to apprehend from 
the enemy on the advance to Manipur, nor was it 
probable that they were to be found there in any 
strength : the defence of Arakan and the Irawadi 
furnishing ample employment for the resources 
of Ava. Although, however, hostile opposition was 
not to be dreaded, the face of the country to be 
traversed and its utter unproductiveness, ottered 
obstacles equally serious, and which proved in¬ 
surmountable to a numerous and heavily-equipped 
army. From Bhadrapur to Banskandy, a road 
was speedily made by the exertions of the pioneers, 
on which General Shuldham, with the artillery 
and the third brigade advanced to Doodpatlec, 
there to await the further operations of the pio¬ 
neers, and the arrival of carriage cattle and pro¬ 
visions. Captain Dudgeon, with the Sylhet local 
corps, Gambhir’s levy, and a wing of Blair’s horse 
was sent in advance to cover the pioneers. The 
country from Banskandy towards Manipur was 
a continual series of ascents and descents, the 
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route being intersected at right angles by ridges 
of mountains running nearly due north and south, 
the base of one springing from the foot of the 
other, with the intervention only of a mountain 
rivulet swollen into a deep and precipitous rivci 
after every shower: for the first thirty miles, 
also, the sides of the mountains were completely 
covered with a thick forest, the intervals between 
the trees of which wore filled up with a network 
of intertwining reeds and brushwood, except 
where a narrow and often interrupted foot path 
wound through the labyrinth. The soil was a 
soft alluvial mould, converted by the slightest 
rain into a plashy mire, and to aggravate all these 
difficulties, frequent and heavy showers com¬ 
menced early in February, and continued with 
slight occasional intermission until the proximity 
of the rainy season rendered the attempt to reach 
Manipur hopeless. 

During the whole of February, the pioneers, 
assisted by a few of the mountaineers, some coolies 
from Sylhet, and working parties from the local 
corps, contrived, with immense labour, to open 
a pathway through the forest, to the banks of 
the Jiri nullah, about forty miles from Banskandy, 
but the nature of the soil, and the state ol the 
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weather, rendered their success of little avail, as 
the road continued impassable for guns and loaded 
cattle. In the attempts to move forward, and 
in the conveyance of supplies to the pioneers and 
the advanced guard, several hundred bullocks 
perished, a great number of camels were destroy¬ 
ed, and many elephants were lost, both by the 
fatigue they underwent, and by their dislocating 
their limbs as they laboured through the mire, 
or by their becoming so deeply plunged into it, 
that no efforts could extricate them. After 
struggling against these physical obstructions 
in vain, through February and March, General 
Shuldham reported the impracticability of the 
advance to Manipur, in consequence of which 
the attempt, was abandoned, and the force broken 
up. The head-quarters were removed to Dacca, 
a force under Brigadier-general Donkin was 
posted at Sylhet, and the two corps of native 
infantry, with the Sylhet local corps, and the 
Manipur levy, were left in Kachar. 

That the difficulties which had thus arrested 
the progress of a heavy body encumbered by 
baggage and artillery, were not insurmountable 
to a small force differently organised, Avas very 
speedily established, and the Bovinas were driven 
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out of Manipur by a corps attached to the invad¬ 
ing army, on the strength of which it was scarcely 
enumerated. At his earnest solicitation, Gamb- 
hir Singh was allowed to undertake the recovery 
of his ancestral possessions with his own levy, 
formed of five hundred Manipuris and Kachans, 
armed by the British government, but wholly 
undisciplined. Lieutenant Pemberton volun¬ 
teered to accompany the raja. They left Sylhet 
on the 17th May, and did not reach Banskandy 
till the 23rd, the direct road being impassable, in 
consequence of heavy rain, which compelled them 
to make a circuitous detour. They agaiu started 
with the levy on the 25th, and after a march of 
great difficulty and privation, chiefly owing to 
repeated falls of rain, which compelled them to 
halt several days together, they gained the western 
boundary of the valley of Manipur on the 10th 
of June. In the town of Manipur, and at two 
villages in advance, they found the Burmas 
posted, but the enemy retreated to a village 
called Undra, about ten miles to the south. The 
raja and Lieutenant Pemberton advanced to 
attack them, but they again fled, and information 
was shortly afterwards received, that they had 
evacuated the province. The season of the year 
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and the want of supplies rendering the valley of 
Manipur equally untenable for friend or foe, 
Garnbhir Singh, leaving a division of his levy, 
a?id a body of armed inhabitants to defend the 
chief town, returned with Lieutenant Pemberton 
to Svlhet, where they arrived on the 22nd June, 
having in this manner accomplished one of the 
objects of the campaign, and, with a few hundred 
undisciplined mountaineers, cleared Manipur of 
the enemy. 

An effort on a still more extensive scale than 
the armament on the Sylhet frontier formed part 
°1 P^ an °f this campaign, and important 
results were expected to follow the employment 
of a powerful force on the side of Arakari. With 
this intention, an army of about eleven thousand 
men was assembled at Chittagong in the end of Sep¬ 
tember ; it was formed of his Majesty’s 44th and 
54th regiments, the 26th, 42nd, 49th, and 62nd 
Bengal native infantry; the 10th and 16th regi¬ 
ments Madras native infantry, the Mug levy, and a 
body of local horse with details of pioneers and 
artillery, andwas placed under the command of bri¬ 
gadier-general Morrison, of Iris Majesty’s service: a 
flotilla of pilot vessels and gun-brigs was attached 
to it, under the direction of Commodore Hayes, 
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and a numerous equipment of brigs, boats, and 
other craft., was prepared on the spot by the poli¬ 
tical agent, for the conveyance of the men and 
stores along the coast, and across the numerous 
creeks and rivers by which the approach to Ara- 
kan was intersected. General Morrison arrived 
at Chittagong,"and assumed the command of the 
force on the 5th September, 1824. 

The state of affairs at Rangoon had operated 
sensibly upon the effective strength of the Burmas 
in Arakan, and they no longer threatened offensive 
operations. After quitting the stockades at 
Ramoo, they retreated to Mungdoo and Lowa- 
dong, and finally concentrated such of their forces 
as remained in the province, at the city of Arak an, 
which they laboured diligently to fortify agreeably 
to their usual method. Considerable detach¬ 
ments, however, moved across the mountains to 
the Irawadi, whither Maha Bundoola himself 
followed, leaving about five hundred men under 
the command of the Atwen Woon, Maungza, an 
officer of distinguished intelligence and courage. 

Although no. important obstruction to the march 
was to be apprehended from hostile opposition, 
yet the advance to Arakan was impeded by the 
same difficulties which had been found the most 
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formidable foes in every stage of tlie war. The 
country thinly peopled and overrun with jungle, 
afforded no resources, and the stores and pro¬ 
visions, ns well as cattle and carriage, were neces¬ 
sarily brought from a distance, and collected 
slowly with much labour and expense. The ele¬ 
ments were also unfriendly, and the rainy season 
of 1824 being protracted to the end of Novem¬ 
ber, rendered it impossible for the troops to quit 
their cantonments, or the supplies to advance by 
land, and retarded the preparation of. a military 
road from Chittagong to the Naf, by which the 
artillery and loaded cattle were to proceed. This 
was completed without delay, as soon as the 
season permitted ; but a considerable portion of 
the stores and cattle had not arrived at Chitta¬ 
gong as late as January, 1825, in the beginning 
of which month General Morrison determined to 
move out. The troops were, accordingly, ordered 
to march, and, in the course of the month, they 
were assembled in the vicinity of Cox’s Bazar, 
to which place they were accompanied along the 
coast by the transports and flotilla. 

At this point it became necessary to determine 
on election between pursuing the road along the 
coast to the mouth of the Naf, or, by taking a 
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more easterly direction, cross it at a higher and 
more practicable portion of its channel, or avoid 
it altogether. The rivers of Arakan rise in a 
range of .mountains at a short distance from the 
sea coast, and neither by the length of their 
course, nor communications with other streams, 
become of considerable depth or expanse. They 
are, indeed, in general, fordable, except after 
heavy rain, but as they approach the coast they 
suddenly change their character, expanding into 
vast estuaries, and spacious creeks, communicat¬ 
ing with each other and the sea, spreading, at 
high water, over the soil for a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and leaving, at the ebb, broad miry deposits 
on either bank. The whole coast is, in fact, to 
be considered as indented by spacious inlets of 
the sea, receiving mountain torrents, rather than 
as broken bv the mere passage of rivers of mag- 
iritude; and the difficulties immediately on the 
sea shore were, accordingly, as serious as they 
were trifling on this account, but a few miles 
inland. 

General Morrison preferred following ,the di¬ 
rection of the coast, as free from the risk attending 
a march inland, and recommended by important 
advantages. The existence of any road was, 
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with some, a matter of doubt, and there could 
be no question that the direct march to the capital 
led through a wild and impracticable country, 
amidst thickets and over mountains, through 
which, although the troops might make their 
way, the artillery and loaded cattle could scarcely 
be conducted. Whilst proceeding along the 
coast, the vicinity of the flotilla ensured supplies 
and conveyance to a certain extent, and it was 
hoped that, with their aid, the delay in crossing 
the mouths of the rivers would not be such as to 
frustrate the objects of the campaign, the expulsion 
of the Burmas from the province of Arakan, and 
the possible co-operation of the force with the 
army on the Irawadi. How little likelihood 
existed of accomplishing both these purposes 
appeared from the very first occasion that offered 
of transporting the army across the debouche of 
a river on the coast of Arakan. 

The army arrived at Tek Naf on the 1st of 
February, and a detachment was sent across the 
river on the following day, by which Mungdoo 
was occupied. No enemy made his appearance, 
and the population was decidedly friendly. A 
proclamation was addressed to them by General 
Morrison, calculated to keep alive the amicable 
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feeling they displayed. The troops were gradu¬ 
ally crossed over the river ; but the delay insepa¬ 
rable from such an operation, exceeded anticipa¬ 
tion, and notwithstanding every exertion, the 
force was unable to quit Mungdoo before the 12th 
of the month, at which time a considerable part 
of the baggage was still on the western bank, 
and a great portion of the carriage cattle had not 
even reached the Naf. From Mungdoo, a road 
led by Lowadong to Arakan, by which the Bur- 
mas retreated to the latter, and which presented 
a much less questionable inland route than that 
from itamoo, but acting on the principles first 
adopted, General Morrison continued his march 
along the shore to the mouth of another large 
river, the Meyn, about five marches south from 
the Naf. To this point his Majesty’s 54th, the 
10th Madras native infantry, and left wing of 
the 16th Madras native infantry, proceeded by 
sea; whilst the right field battery, his Majesty’s 
44th foot, 1st light infantry battalion, four corn- 
companies of the 42nd native infantry, five com¬ 
panies of the 62nd native infantry, the left wing 
of the 10th Madras native infantry, and two re- 
salahs of the 2nd local horse, moved by land. 
Brigadier Richards, with the remainder of the 
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ioree, was left, at Mungdoo, with directions to 
follow as soon as carriage cattle capable of con- 
vejing three weeks supplies, should have crossed 
the Isiaf. This officer had previously been detached 
to Lowadong, which the Burmas had deserted. 

The land column advanced to the Meyu with¬ 
out much difficulty, by the 22nd February, but 
the detachment by water encountered a squall on 
the 17th, which compelled the gun-boats, con¬ 
veying his Majesty’s 54th regiment, to return to 
Mungdoo, with the loss of much baggage and 
camp equipage thrown overboard. The boats 
with the native troops on board were also scat¬ 
tered, and seven were driven on shore, but with¬ 
out any loss of lives. No inconvenience beyond 
further delay was experienced from this disaster. 
Provisions were forwarded from Mungdoo to the 
land force, and the detachment proceeding by 
water was speedily re-embarked, and reached the 
nver m safety. Upon arriving at the Meyu, the 
difficulties of the route were experienced in a 
still greater degree than at the Naf. The mouth 
of the river was about five miles broad, and was 
separated by the island of Akyab, scarcely twelve 
miles from the mouth of the Oreatung, or Arakan 
ri'. er, which, at its debouche, expanded into an 
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estuary of above ten miles in breadth; at a short 
distance from the mouth of the Meyu, a creek 
ruuning north of Akyab, formed a communica¬ 
tion between the two streams, opening into the 
Oreatung at a point marked by the site of a 
pagoda, and opposite to a similar channel which 
led to the spot chosen for the encampment, 
Chang Krein Island, a part of the country, in¬ 
sulated like many others in its vicinity, by the 
innumerable communicating and intersecting 
ramifications of the rivers and creeks. The gun¬ 
boats, with other boats and rafts, having joined 
on the 27 th February, the force was gradually 
transported across the Meyu and along the canals 
above described, to Chang Krein Island, where 
a sufficient force for forward movements was col¬ 
lected on the 20th of March; nearly a month 
having elapsed since the arrival of the force at 
the mouth of the Meyu. From Chang Krein, 
the main body was advanced on the 20th of 
March a short distance to Kay Krang Dong, while 
the right pushed forward five miles to Natonguay, 
to cover the working parties employed in render¬ 
ing the nullahs passable, and the left remained in 
position at Chang Krein, threatening some stock¬ 
ades at Kheoung Pala, or Chambala, which had 
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been the scene of a temporary check to the 
marine division of the invading force. Com¬ 
modore Hayes having entered the great Arakan 
river on the 22nd February, received information 
which induced him to believe that the principal 
Mug chieftains were confined at Chambala, a 
stockade garrisoned by about one thousand men, 
half a tide from the capital, and concluding that 
their liberation would prove of essential service 
to the advancing army, he determined upon 
attacking the work. Accordingly, on the 23rd, 
he stood up the channel leading from the Orea- 
tung river to Arakan, with the Research, Vestal, 
and several gun-vessels, having on board one 
company of his Majesty’s 54th regiment. At 
two p. m. they came in sight of the enemy’s 
works at Mieoung Pala, which immediately 
opened a heavy fire upon the Gunga Saugor and 
Vestal, the headmost vessels. The Research 
getting within half pistol shot, commenced a 
cannonade and fire of musketry upon the stock¬ 
ade and breast-work, which was returned by the 
enemy with great regularity and spirit. On 
ranging to the northern end of the stockade, 
with intent to anchor and flank it, as well as to 
allow the other vessels to come into action, the 
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commodore found ius ship raked from forward 
by another stronger battery and stockade, of 
which he had no previous information, and the 
strength of the defendants was more consider¬ 
able than had been anticipated, amounting, as 
was subsequently ascertained, to three thousand 
men, commanded by the son of the raja of 
Arakan and other chiefs of rank. After a 
sharp engagement of two hours duration, the 
tide beginning to fail, the commodore was 
obliged to wear round and drop down the river. 
The Research, Asseergurh, Asia Felix, and Isa¬ 
bella, took the ground, and remained fast for 
several hours near the batteries ; but the enemy 
made no attempt to lire at or molest them. The 
loss in this attack was severe. Three privates of 
his Majesty’s 54th were killed, and several of 
the natives of the flotilla. Amongst the killed 
also was Mr. Rogers, the second officer of the 
Research, and Major Schalcli, a distinguished 
officer of the Company’s Service, commanding an 
extra pioneer and pontoon corps attached to the 
army, who was on board the Research for the 
recovery of his health. He was struck whilst 
standing on the poop by a musket ball in his 
breast, and died on the morning of the 25th. 
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The fall of this officer deprived the army of pro¬ 
fessional talent of the highest description, ani¬ 
mated by unwearied zeal, and guided by equal 
judgment. His remains were consigned to the 
deep with military honours. 

The arrangements for moving being completed, 
the troops advanced on the 24th of March. The 
line of march lay along tin, eastern bank of the 
branch of the main stream, or Arakan river, arid 
was directed against the south-eastern face of 
the defences of the capital. This road was in¬ 
tersected every few miles by nullahs, communi¬ 
cating at right angles with the main river, and 
by occasional ridges of low hills parallel to the 
nullahs, and equally resting on the stream. On 
these, it was supposed, the enemy would endea¬ 
vour to make a stand, but little was to be appre¬ 
hended for the result. In other respects, the 
march was made under auspicious circumstances. 
The weather was favourable, the country pro¬ 
ductive, and the people warm in the cause of 
those who were likely to liberate them from Bur- 
man oppression. 

On the 24th of March, the army encamped 
on the southern bank of the Chabattee nullah. 
The 25th was occupied in preparing to cross this 
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■and the Wabraing, a similar channel, above a 
mile in advance, beyond which the road was 
intersected by the Padho hills, on which it was 
understood the enemy were posted. The nullahs 
being crossed on the morning of the 26th by 
daybreak, the force was formed into four columns, 
the right commanded by Brigadier Grant, the 
centre by Brigadier Richards, the left by Captain 
Leslie, and the reserve by Lieut.-colonel Walker. 
The left column proceeded up the main branch 
of the river; but the boats soon grounding, the 
men were landed, and the column was directed 
to skirt the river, in order to turn the hills on 
the enemy’s right. The right and centre columns 
moved upon the passes, which had been ascer¬ 
tained to lead through the range. 

When the right and centre columns first 
moved towards the hills, no appearance of an 
enemy was discernible amidst the forests that 
crowned their summits, and the presence of 
armed men was only indicated by the occasional 
tolling of a gong, or the report of a single jinjal, 
at distant intervals ; at last, however, a wild 
irregular shout, followed by a scattered and de¬ 
sultory fire, announced the presence of a hostile 
force. In order to dislodge them, the light com- 
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panics of the 26th, 28th, 49th and 63rd regi¬ 
ments, were directed to ascend the summit, 
which they effected in a most gallant manner, 
and then moving along the heights, carried 
several intrenched posts, whilst the column be¬ 
low, proceeding in a parallel direction to the left, 
cleared an unfinished stockade, and drove the 
enemy from the heights above, where they had 
attempted a stand. The passes were thus gained, 
and the army crossed the hills to their northern 
side, which opened upon an extensive plain, in 
tersected by several deep tide nullahs, skirted 
with jungle, and, consequently, favourable to 
the escape of the flying Burmas. They made a 
demonstration of resistance at one point, and 
menaced the 49th native infantry, under Lieut.- 
eolonel Smith, which was in advance, with an 
overwhelming force -, the sipahi.s, however, stood 
their ground, and before the affair became serious, 
the approach of the columns obliged the Burmas 
to resume their retreat. The army bivouacked 
within a mile and a-half of the enemy’s principal 
post at Ivlahattee. The reserve and the artillery 
joined at midnight. 

On the morning of the 27th, after the fog 
with which it commenced had dispersed, the 
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advance was resumed. The post of Mahatee 
was a peninsula, protected in front and on the 
left by broad rivers, and backed by high conical 
mountains : deep entrenchments along the front, 
with epaulments to protect them from an enfilad¬ 
ing fire, and with stakes in the banks of the 
rivers, formed its defences, and the hills in its 
rear were crowned with stockades arid fortified 
pagodas. In front of these works, and on this 
side of the nullah, was a small elevation, on which 
a party was stationed, but they speedily retreated 
across the river upon the approach of three com¬ 
panies of the 44tll regiment, under Major Carter, 
forming the advance. The return of the out¬ 
post within their lines, was the signal for the 
enemy’s artillery to open, but their fire was soon 
silenced by the guns of the British, and the 
troops descended to the fords as soon as they 
were left, by the ebb tide, passable. The enemy 
did notr* await their crossing, but fled towards 
Arakan. A resalah of horse that had crossed 
further to the right, to gain the road by which 
they were retreating, arrived in time to do some 
execution on their rear, and to prevent the 
destruction of the bridges on the road to the 
capital. 
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On the 28th, the whole of the troops in the 
real 1 and the flotilla, with Commodore Hayes, 
having joined, the enemy’s position was recon¬ 
noitred, and at day-break on the 29th, the army 
proceeded to the attack of the defences of Arakan 
on its eastern front. These proved to be a con¬ 
nected series of stockades, carried along the 
crest of a range of hills, from thi’ee hundred 
and fifty to four hundred and fifty feet high, 
running parallel for some distance with the town, 
immediately to the east and south of it, but ex¬ 
extending considerably beyond the town, and 
strengthened by escarpment, abbatis,and mason¬ 
ry, where such means could be advantageously 
employed. One pass alone, at its northern ex¬ 
tremity, led through the hills to the capital, and 
that was defended by the fire of several pieces 
of artillery, and about three thousand muskets. 
The whole number of the enemy was estimated 
at about nine thousand men. The ground.in front 
was a long narrow valley entirely clear of under¬ 
wood, and in depth not wholly out of the range 
of the enemy’s artillery. Along the foot of the 
hills ran a belt of jungle, which partly screened 
the advance, and an interrupted piece of water 
extended, serving as a natural fosse; but above 
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these the ground was again clear and open, not 
only to the fire of the defenders, but to the large 
stones which they precipitated upon the assail¬ 
ants who attempted to scale the summit. 

The first attempt to carry the position was by 
a direct attack upon the pass, and the division 
appointed to the duty was placed under com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-general Macbeam The as¬ 
sault was led by the light infantry company 
of his Majesty’s 54th, four companies of the 
2nd light infantry battalion, and the light com¬ 
panies of the 10th and 16th Madras native in¬ 
fantry, with the rifle company of the Mug levy, 
under Major Kemm, and supported by six 
companies of the 16th Madras native infantry, 
under Captain Trench. Notwithstanding the 
utmost gallantry of the troops, the attempt to 
escalade failed, in consequence of the steepness 
of the ascent, and the well-directed fire and 
incessant* rain of stones which knocked down 
the assailants as fast as they approached the top 
of the pass. After a fruitless struggle, in which 
the sipahis and Europeans vied with each other 
in tlie display of cool and determined courage, 
every officer being disabled, and Captain French, 
of the 16th Madras native infantry, killed, the 
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troops were recalled, and the force took up a 
position for the rest of the day. 

Having determined, in consequence of the 
failure of this attempt, and the nearer observa¬ 
tion of the enemy’s defences, to attack them on 
their right, as the key to their position, whilst 
their attention should be drawn by a continued 
tire to their front, the 30th of March was spent 
in the construction of a battery, to play espe¬ 
cially upon the works commanding the pass, and 
on the 31st, at day light the guns opened, and 
maintained dining the day, a lieavy cannonade, 
which had the effect of checking, though not 
silencing the enemy’s tire. At about eight in 
the evening, Brigadier Richards moved off with 
six companies of his Majesty’s 44th, three ol 
the 26th, and three of the 49th native infantry, 
thirty seamen, under Lieutenant Armstrong of 
the Research, and thirty dismounted troopers 
of Gardener’s horse. 

Although there was moonlight, yet it was 
evident from the silence of the Burntas, that 
the movement from the camp had not been 
detected from the ^eights. The hill was nearly 
five hundred feet high, hut the road by which 
the party ascended was winding and precipitous, 
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and an anxious interval elapsed before it could 
be known that the undertaking had succeeded. 
At last, a few minutes after eleven, a shot from 
the hill proclaimed that the enemy had discovered 
the advance of the assailants. The whole camp 
was in a moment on foot: a yell or two from the 
Burmese was followed by a sharp fire for a very 
short period, and then the drums and fifes of 
the detachment proclaimed that the point was 
carried, even before the preconcerted signal by 
rockets had been given. 

On the following morning, as soon as a six- 
pounder, carried up the hill with some difficulty, 
had been brought to bear upon the enemy, Briga¬ 
dier Richards advanced to the assault of the en¬ 
trenchments on the adjacent height, whilst a 
simultaneous movement of the advance, under 
Brigadier-general Macbean, was again directed 
against the pass from below. The enemy, ap¬ 
parently panic-struck, abandoned the hills after 
a feeble resistance, and the capital of Arakan 
was in possession of the British force. The loss 
in these subsequent operations was inconsider¬ 
able. , 

Arakan stands upon a plain, generally of rocky 
ground, surrounded by hills and traversed by 
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a narrow tide nulla, towards which there is a 
prevailing slope. On the northern face, another 
nulla intervenes between the wall of the fort and 
the hills, and both these streams unite a little 
below the Baboo Dong hill, through the rocky 
fissures of which they rush, at low water, with 
the velocity and noise of a rapid The space 
on which the town stands is not an absolute 
square, nor are the hills arranged with rectilinear 
regularity ; but allowing for the ruggedness ot 
the natural outline, and supposing the surface 
to be sprinkled with a few detached and sepa¬ 
rate little eminences, a tolerably accurate idea 
of the situation of the place may be formed. The 
fort stands at the north-west corner of the space 
above described. It consists of three concentric 
walls, with intervening spaces between the third 
and second, and the second and inner wall, 
which forms the citadel. These walls are ot con¬ 
siderable thickness and extent, constructed with 
large stones, and with a degree of labour such 
as a powerful state alone could have commanded. 
Where the masonry is dilapidated, the inter¬ 
stices have, by the Buraias, been filled up with 
piles of timber. This interior work is compara¬ 
tively trifling to that by which in former days 
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the defects iu the circumvallation of hills appear 
to have been supplied. At. every point, where 
the continuity of their natural outline is broken 
artificial embankments faced with masonry, some 
of a very great height, connect them with each 
other, and the excavations whence the materials 
were quarried, have now formed into what 
resemble large natural ponds. The Burman 
entrenchments merely followed -and took advan¬ 
tage of this ancient line of defensive outworks. 
The extent of the circumference is nearly nine 
miles. At the gateways the stone walls appear 
to have been of considerable elevation and great 
solidity, but where the steepness or altitude of 
the hill rendered artificial defences of less im¬ 
portance, a low wall of brick or stone has been 
carried along the summit. These defences are said 
to have been constructed several centuries ago. 

All the hills and hillocks contiguous to the 
town are surmounted by pagodas, which, by 
their pointed tops, resembling spires, give the 
place something of a town-like appearance; but, 
with the exception of these edifices, and the walls 
of the fort, its palaces and its huts were all of the 
same materials—bamboos, timber, straw, and 
mats, with not a single stone or hric-k building 
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among them. The number of houses in the 
town was said to have been eighteen thousand, 
but half had been destroyed by fire. The greater 
part of the population had abandoned the place 
on its first occupation, but speedily returned to 
their homes, and showed themselves well satisfied 
with the change of their government. 

The first days after taking possession of the 
town were occupied in preparing for further 
operations: the nature of the country defeated 
one object of the attack from the eastward, and 
assisted the Barman force to effect their escape, 
although in small scattered parties, across the low 
lands between the capital and the mountains, and 
across the latter to Chalain by the passes fromTalak 
and Aeng. Two of the four provinces of Arakan, or 
Arakan and Cheduba, were therefore cleared of 
the enemy, and it only remained to dislodge them 
from the remaining divisions of Chynda (or San- 
doway) and Ramree, for which purpose a part of 
the force, under Brigadier-general Macbean was 
despatched on the 8th of April. 

We have already seen that the Barman posts 
on Ramree were kept on the alert bv the troops 
at Cheduba, under Lieutenant-colonel Hampton, 
and the crews of the Hastings frigate and gun- 
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boats, under Captain Hardy, and that several 
successful descents upon the island had been 
made during the preceding year. Encouraged 
by the result of these attempts, and anticipating 
the reduction of the enemy’s force in order to 
strengthen Arakan, Lieutenant-colonel Hampton 
determined, in the beginning of the current 
season, to undertake the reduction of the island, 
with a few of his Majesty’s 54th and European 
artillery-men, and five hundred and twenty men 
of the 40th native infantry, with the seamen and 
marines of the frigate. The party landed on 
the morning of the 3rd of Eebruary, and pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the defences by land, whilst tiie 
gun-boats effected a passage up the creek leading 
to the harbour, across which strong stakes were 
planted. In consequence of the treachery of the 
guides, the assailants, after a fatiguing march 
through the longer portion of the day, found 
themselves in a thick jungle, at a considerable 
distance from the stockades, and it was therefore 
necessary to return to the beach before the day 
should close, without effecting the object of the 
attack. As the troops retired, the Burruas kept 
up a scattered fire from the jungle into which 
they had been driven from some intrenched po- 
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sitions that had been stormed and carried at. the 
point of the bayonet. Upon the junction of the 
reserve with two six-pounder field pieces, this an¬ 
noyance was checked, and the party re-embarked, 
without further molestation, by six in the evening. 
The loss was much less considerable than might 
have been anticipated. 

The detachment now sent against Sandoway 
and Ramree, embarked on board the flotilla on 
the morning of the 17th of April, and anchored, 
on the night of the 18th, within three miles 
of the Gheduba-roads. On proceeding for water 
to Low Island, to the south of Ramree, informa¬ 
tion was brought by the Mugs of the evacuation 
ol the latter by the enemy, which proved to be 
correct, and the town was occupied without op¬ 
position on the 22nd. Had resistance been 
attempted, its possession might have been dearly 
purchased, as its defences were of unusual strength 
and judiciously constructed. 

After leaving a detachment in Ramree, General 
Macbean proceeded against Sandoway, on the 
main land, and arrived at the mouth of the San¬ 
doway river on the 28th. The troops ascended 
in boats on the 29th, and reached the town on 
the morning of the 30th. ^Stakes had been 
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planted across tlie river in various places, and 
several stockades were observed, but there was 
no appearance of the enemy, who had withdrawn 
from all their positions in Arakan upon hearing 
of the downfal of the capital. 

The entire occupation of the province of Arakan 
thus fulfilled one chief object of the expedition, 
and, in as far as it excited the apprehensions of 
the Burman court, of an invasion in that direc¬ 
tion, proved a seasonable diversion in favour of 
the Rangoon force. It was not found practicable, 
however, to carry into effect the other main pur¬ 
pose of the force, a junction across the mountains 
with Sir Archibald Campbell. Several recon- 
noisances were made, with the view of determin¬ 
ing the practicability of a route across the moun¬ 
tains, but they failed to afford satisfactory in¬ 
formation. 

Little was to be apprehended from the enemy 
until near the Burman boundary. They had 
retreated over the mountains with great preci¬ 
pitation, losing great numbers by the way from 
want, fatigue, and conflicts with the mountaineers. 
At Ghalain, in the Ava country, they halted, and 
whilst the chiefs, the Atwen Woon Moungza and 
the viceroy Toroo-wyne, proceeded to the capital, 
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an officer of high military repute, Mafia Mengyee 
Thilwa, assumed the command with considerable 
reinforcements. The chief impediments, however, 
were of a physical character, and consisted in the 
face of the country and the change of the season. 
Above eighty miles of a low jungly tract, crossed 
by numerous rivulets, intervened between the 
capital and Talak, at the foot of the mountainous 
ridge which separates Arakan from Ava. It 
thence passed, for ninety miles more, over lofty 
and rugged precipices, where no supplies could 
be expected, and even water was scarce, and 
which could be rendered practicable for guns and 
baggage only by great effort and with consider¬ 
able delay. A force was formed of the light 
companies of his Majesty's 44th and 45th, and 
16th Madras infantry, and three companies of the 
2nd Bengal light infantry, and placed under the 
command of Major Bucke, to explore this route 
in pursuit of the enemy. They proceed to Talak 
by water, and thence made four marches over the 
mountains, in which the men and cattle under¬ 
went extreme fatigue. When arrived at Akowyn, 
within one stage of Tantabain, on the Burmnn 
frontier, they learned that the Burmas were there 
in strength, and the exhausted state of the de- 
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tachment, and the impracticable nature of the 
route, induced Major Bucke to retrace his steps 
and return to Talak. At a more favourable season 
the route might have been traversed by the army, 
but it was now too late, and at any time would 
ltave been a work of much difficulty. A much 
more practicable road across the mountains by 
Aeng, was not attempted till the end of the war, 
but, it would not have been of much avail for the 
passage of the troops had its existence been known 
earlier, as none of the carriage cattle of the army 
had crossed the Meyu river in June, and some 
were even then to the north of the Naf. Even 
their presence would not have enabled the army 
t<> advance, as the rains set in early in May, and 
precluded all possibility of military operations. 
The season also brought with it, its usual pesti¬ 
ferous influence, in the midst of a low country over¬ 
run with jungle, and intersected by numerous 
shallow and muddy rivers. Notwithstanding the 

precautions that had been taken in the timely can¬ 
tonment of the troops at Arakan, fever and dysentry 
bioke out among them to an alarming extent, and 
with the most disastrous results. That the unavoid- 
aole privations ot troops on service tended to 
aggravate the severity of the complaints, was a 
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necessary occurrence; but all ranks were equally 
affected, and a large proportion of officers fell 
victims to the climate. Brigadier-general Mor¬ 
rison himself, after straggling through the cam¬ 
paign against it, was obliged to quit the country, 
and died on his way to Europe. The maladies 
were so universal, and the chance of subduing 
them so hopeless, that the Government of Ben¬ 
gal was at last impelled to the necessity ol recall¬ 
ing the troops altogether, leaving divisions oi them 
on the islands of Cheduba and Ramree, and the 
opposite coast of Sandoway, where the climate 
appeared to be not unfavourable to their health. 13 

From these transactions, we return to the 
operations of the army at Rangoon. 

The capture of the stockades at Kokain on the 
15th of December, was followed by the complete 
dispersion of the Burman army, and the exertions 
of the chiefs were vainly directed to its re-organi¬ 
zation. Two or three small bodies were thus 
assembled on the Lyne river, at Mophi and 
Panlang, whilst Malia Bundoola retreated to 
Pol altew, where he exercised his utmost efforts, 
and ultimately with some success, to concentrate 
a respectable force, which he strongly intrenched. 
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Ine victory produced also a change in the senti- 
rnents of the enemy, and a letter was addressed to 
■some of the European residents at Rangoon by 
Mima Hundoola, which, although of a vague and 
indefinite character, evinced a material alteration 
in th< temper of that chieftain, and a disposition, 
if not to treat for peace, to respect his antagonists, 
i lie tenor of the letter, and its address to un¬ 
official persons, precluded its being made the 
basis of negociation ; but a letter was written by 
Sir A. Campbell to the Burman commander, to 
pomt out to him the propriety of addressing the 
British general direct, if he had any communica¬ 
tion to make, to which he was desirous the latter 
should pay regard, and assuring him that Sir A. 
Campbell would ever be accessible to any corres¬ 
pondence of an amicable purport. No notice of 
this letter was taken by Bundoola, and even if 
sincere in his first advance, the re-assembling of 
his forces probably encouraged him to make 
another appeal to the chance of war. 

Having been joined by his Majesty’s 47th re¬ 
giment, a detachment of rocket artillery, and a 
division of gun-boats, Sir A. Campbell deter¬ 
mined to make a forward movement upon Prome, 

In order to leave no obstruction in his rear, he 
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dispatched Colonel Elrington against the only 
remaining post in possession of the enemy, in 
the vicinity of Rangoon, the old Portuguese fort 
and the pagoda of Syriam, which had been re¬ 
occupied by part of the grand Burman army in 
December, and from whence they were once 
more driven, after a slight resistance, on the 
1 1th February, when the army was at liberty to 
commence its advance. 

The departure of the army from Rangoon was 
encouraged by the indication of favourable 
changes in the political situation of the country. 
The major part of the population in the lower 
districts of the Burman kingdom, are Taliens 
or Peguers, who, although depressed by a long 
course of servitude, retain the memory of their 
ancient greatness, and hostility to their oppres¬ 
sors. During the presence of the Burman force 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and the com¬ 
pulsory removal of their families, they had been 
obliged to • avoid all communication with the 
British, and to desert the town; now, however, 
that, the Burman leaders had retreated, and the 
anny was scattered, they began to recover con¬ 
fidence, and join the invaders, in which they 
were encouraged by a proclamation issued by 
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Sir A. Campbell, copies of which were conveyed 
even into the enemy’s camp at Panlaug, where 
the greater part of the troops consisted of Pe- 
, guers. The consequence was, the desertion of 
nearly the entire division in the direction of 
Balia, and their retreat being supported by a 
detachment sent to their succour, they effected 
their escape, with their wives and their children, 
to Rangoon, and the population thenceforward 
daily and rapidly returned to its original enume¬ 
ration. 

During the period of Burman ascendancy, 
vast numbers of Peguers had sought refuge in 
the kingdom of Siam, and these also manifested, 
apparently at the suggestion of the Siamese, 
some inclination to come forward and join their 
countrymen in the Rangoon province, in an at¬ 
tempt to recover their political existence. Some 
of their chiefs addressed both the British com¬ 
mander and the head men of the towns and 
villages in Pegu, offering the assistance of the 
Siamese forces under their command, against 
the Burmans. This circumstance, and the actu¬ 
ally existing state of hostility between the courts 
of Bankok and Ava, were a sufficient guarantee 
of the disposition of the Siamese, although, with 
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the timid and selfish policy of a semi-barbarous 
state, they were averse to committing themselves 
by any decided step in favour of a power, whose 
success they probably knew not whether to hope 
or fear. In further confirmation, however, of a 
friendly feeling, the Siamese commanders ad- 
dressed a complimentary letter to Sir A. Camp¬ 
bell, upon the success that had attended the 
British arms. 

On the other hand, the advance into the heart 
of the country was not without its unpropitious 
accompaniments. There was no doubt that a 
similar policy would be pursued in the interior 
that had been adopted at Rangoon, and that all 
the local resources would be removed beyond the 
reach of the invaders. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to maintain an uninterrupted commu¬ 
nication with Rangoon, for which purpose a con¬ 
siderable force must be left there, and at different 
points on the line of march, and, above alb the 
navigation of tire Trawadi was to be commanded 
by a numerous and well-equipped flotilla. What¬ 
ever carriage was required for the baggage, artil¬ 
lery and stores, was procurable only by sea from 
Bengal and Madras, from whence few of the 
class of bearers or coolies would consent to era- 
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bark, and the transport of cattle was attended 
with much delay and loss. The Bengal cattle 
also were found too small and feeble for effective 
field service, and the chief dependence was ne¬ 
cessarily placed on those sent from Madras, 
which had been shipped with great promptitude 
for the use of the army. Still, the whole num¬ 
ber of available eat.tie was far from adequate to 
the transport of guns, ammunition and provi¬ 
sions, and General Campbell was, accordingly, 
obliged to reduce his force materially, leaving a 
much larger portion than he had intended to leave 


at Rangoon, to join him at a subsequent oppor¬ 
tunity. At one time, indeed, he contemplated 
the abandonment of the route altogether, and the 
transfer of the army to the coast of Arakan, 
whence it might march, it was thought, across 
the; Yuma mountains to the capital of Ava. For¬ 
tunately this project was not countenanced by 
the superior authorities, and was relinquished in 
favour of the first determination to advance, con¬ 
fiding in the tried valour of the troops to over¬ 
come the difficulties of the march and the con¬ 
centrated force of the kingdom of Ava, formi¬ 
dable from its positions, its numbers, and the 
spirit of pertinacious resistance, which repeated 
defeat seemed unable to shake or to subdue. 
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Before breaking up his cantonments at Ran¬ 
goon, General Campbell considered it expedient 
to dislodge an advanced division of the Burman 
force stationed at Thantabain, on the Lyne river 
and Colonel Godwin was despatched for this pur¬ 
pose on the 5th February, with a detachment of 
ins Majesty’s 41st, and the 30th and 43rd Madras 
native infantry, with the Satellite armed vessel, 
tie steam vessel and gun-bouts, under Captain 
Clmds, R.N. The enemy, about three thousand 
strong, with thirty-six pieces of artillery, of vari¬ 
ous cahbre, were posted in a strong stockade 
upon the point of a peninsula, and received the 
detachment with a brisk fire, which was more 
effectively returned by the guns of the Satellite 
and some rockets from a division of the rocket 
troop, under Captain Graham, on board the 
steam vessel. As soon as a near approach was 
secured, the troops were landed, and the stockade 
carried by storm, with little difficulty or loss 
The enemy suffered severely. The two branches 
of the Panlang river were reconnoitered on the 
following day, for a considerable distance, and 
many fire-rafts were destroyed, but no division 
of the enemy appeared, and the path was, thence¬ 
forward, open to the advance of the main army. 
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Everything being now ready for the advance. 
General Campbell formed such force as he pos¬ 
sessed the means of moving, into two columns: 
with one, about two thousand four hundred 
strong, consisting of his Majesty’s 38th, 41st, 
and 47 th regiments, three native battalions, the 
body guard, a troop of Bengal horse artillery, 
and part ot the rocket troop, he purposed marching 
by land, whilst the other, of the Strength of eleven 
hundred and sixty-nine, composed of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 89th, 10th Madras European regiment, two 
hundred and fifty of the 18th native infantry, foot 
artillery, and the rest ot the rocket troop, under 
Brigadier-general Cotton, was to proceed by 
water to Tharawa where the land column it was 
intended should reach the hank of the Irawadi, 
carrying on its way the entrenched posts of Pan- 
lang and Donabew. The flotilla consisted of 
sixty-two boats, carrying each one or two pieces 
of artillery, and the boats of all the ships of war 
off Rangoon, the whole under the command of 
Captain Alexander, of his Majesty's navy. It 
having been reported that a friendly disposition 
was manifested by the people of the district of 
Bassein, a third division, of about six hundred 
strong, his Majesty’s 13th regiment, and 12th 
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Madras native infantry, with artillery details, 
was sent thither, under Major Sale, who, it was 
expected would be able, after occupying Bassein 
to penetrate across the country to Henzada, on 
the Irawadi, and form a junction with the main 
army. The rest of the force, nearly four thou¬ 
sand men, chiefly native regiments, and such Euro¬ 
peans as were yet unfit for active service, was left 
m Rangoon, under Brigadier McCreagh, who was 
to form a reserve column as soon as the materials 
ot transport could be collected, and to follow the 
advance of the commander-in-chief. These ar¬ 
rangements being completed. General Campbell 
began las march on the 13th of February, 1825 
the water column moved on the 16th, and the dc- 
achment for Bassein sailed on the 17th of the 
same month. Two days after the departure of 
Sir A. Campbell, the Talicn chiefs arrived at 
Rangoon, and represented themselves as desirous 
of negotiating for the independence of Pern, 

K proved, however, that they were officers°in 
the service of Siam, from which state they 
brought a letter to the British commander. As, 
however, they possessed no authority to enter 
upon any definitive discussion, and the move¬ 
ment of the array precluded the possibility of 
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Sir Archibald Campbell’s holding any personal 
communication with them, they were referred 
to Lieut.-colonel Smith, who had been appointed 
to the command of Martaban, from whence they 
bad come, and in the vicinity of which place, 
but within their own frontier, it was ascertained 
that a Siamese force had assembled. 

The land column under the commander-in¬ 
chief proceeded along a narrow and difficult 
path, a short distance from the left bank of the 
Lyne river, and tending obliquely, in a north¬ 
westerly direction, towards the main stream on the 
Irawadi, through the provinces of Lyne andThara- 
wadi. On the 17th of February, the force arrived at 
Mophi, where the Burman general, Maha Thilwa, 
had taken up his post, with between two and 
and three thousand men, in an old Peguan fort, 
where he seemed determined to await an attack 
but as the division approached, the Burmas, after 
firing a few shots, tied, and escaped into the 
jungle. The column halted at Mophi till the 
morning of the 19th, when it moved onwards to 
Lyne," the capital of the province, where it arrived 
on the morning of the 23rd; on the 24th, the 
march was resumed, and on the 26th, the divi¬ 
sion halted at Soomza two days, to allow two 
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native battalions, which had been left at Lyne, 
to replenish the carts from the boats, which ac¬ 
companied the march as high as Thaboon, np 
the river, to rejoin. On the 1st of March, the 
column forded the Lyne river at Thaboon, and 
moving nearly due west, a march of fourteen 
miles, came on the 2nd to Tharawa, on the Ira- 
wadi. Throughout the whole march from Ran¬ 
goon, the country had continued to improve, and, 
although much overrun with jungle, offered ample 
evidences of fertility. The villages were mostly 
deserted, but some of the Karian tribes remained, 
and some supplies were collected ; and in various 
places, after the first panic had subsided, the 
people, both Karians and Burmas, returned to 
their homes before the troops had taken their de¬ 
parture. The men composing the column kept 
their health, although the weather was beginning 
to be hot. As the column entered Tharawa, the 
whole of the population was observed crossing to 
the opposite bank, whence, after halting for a short 
time, they disappeared in the adjacent thickets. 

The water column reached Teesit on the 17th 
February, and destroyed three stockades newly 
erected, but unoccupied; on the 19th, the ad¬ 
vance arrived at Panlang, where the Burmas 
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■were strongly stockaded. Two stockades were 
constructed on the opposite banks of the main 
stream, at Yuathat and Miaghee, and one still 
stronger, on a point of land where the Panlang 
river sent off a branch to the south: on the 20th, 
a battery was erected, from which, as well as the 
Satellite and steam boat, shells and rockets were 
thrown into the stockades, with admirable effect, 
so that when the troops landed to take posses¬ 
sion, they encountered no resistance. The troops 
then advanced against the great stockade, and 
the right column forded a third branch of the 
river, breast high. The Satellite unfortunately 
grounded, but the steam-vessel and the boats, 
keeping up with the troops, embarked them 
across the Yangen-chena branch, against the 
main stockade, from which, after a feeble foe, 
the enemy precipitately retreated, and the pas¬ 
sage of the river was cleared. The stockades at 
Yuathat and Miaghee, were destroyed, but a di¬ 
vision of the 18th Madras native infantry was 
left in the Panlang stockade, to maintain the 
communication with Rangoon. Brigadier-general 
Cotton then advanced to Yangen-chena, where 
the Panlang, or Rangoon river branches oft* from 
the Irawadi. He arrived at this point on the 
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23rd February; on the 27t,h, the whole of the 
flotilla entered the main stream, and on the 28th, 
the advance came in sight of Donabew, where 
Malta Bundoola was strongly posted with ail the 
troops he* could assemble, amounting to about 
fifteen thousand men. Some delay occurred in 
getting the'whole of the most heavily-laden ves¬ 
sels across the sands, at the mouth of the Yangan- 
chena branch, but the whole of the force was in 
position on the evening of the 5th March. On 
the 6th, Brigadier-general Cotton advanced to 
within two miles below Donabew, and sent a 
summons to surrender; to which a refusal was 
sent in a tone of unusual courtesy; on the re¬ 
ceipt of the reply, a party of the 89th was landed 
opposite to the main stockade, to effect a recon- 
noisance, which was successful, notwithstanding 
a heavy fire from the enemy. 

The fortified post of Donabew was of con¬ 
siderable extent and breadth, situated oil the 
right bank of the Ira wadi, and commanding its 
whole channel. The main work was a stockaded 
paralellogram of one thousand by seven hundred 
yards, which was a little withdrawn from the 
bed of the river, on a bank rising above its level. 
The river face mounted fifty pieces of ordnance, 
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of various sizes. The approach to the main 
structure from the south was defended by two 
outworks, one about four hundred yards lower 
down the river, and another about three hundred 
yards below it. Each was constructed of square 
beams of timber, provided with platforms and 
pierced for cannon, and was strengthened by an 
exterior fosse, the outer edge of which was 
guarded with sharp-pointed timbers, planted ob¬ 
liquely, and a thick abatis of felled trees and 
brushwood. The lowest outwork was a square 
of about two" hundred yards, with a pagoda in 
the centre; the higher was of an irregular shape, 
running along the bank of a rivulet flowing into 
the main stream; both works were occupied by 
strong parties of the enemy. 

Having been obliged to leave a native regi¬ 
ment and a detachment of Europeans as a guard 
to the flotilla. General Cotton had not above six 
hundred firelocks at his disposal ; of these, five 
hundred were, disembarked on the morning of 
the 7th, about a mile below the pagoda stockade, 
and formed into two columns, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Donoghue and Major Basden, with two 
six-pounders and a detachment of rocket artil¬ 
lery ; after receiving and returning the enemy’s 
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fire, the men rushed on to the stockade, and 
forced an entrance into it, with a determination 
that overpowered the resistance offered, although 
more resolute than had for some time been en¬ 
countered. The first stockade was carried with 
the loss of about twenty killed and wounded. 
The enemy fled to the next defence, leaving two 
hundred and eighty prisoners in the power of 
the assailants. 

Previously to assailing the second defence, two 
other six pounders, with four mortars, were 
brought up and placed in position, and a fresh 
supply of rockets was procured. The enemy re¬ 
mained quiet until the near approach of the 
storming party, when a destructive fire was 
opened from all parts of the face ol the work, 
which checked the progress of the column, and 
inflicted so severe a loss upon them, that it be¬ 
came necessary to order a retreat. Captain Rose, 
who commanded the detachment, and Captain 
Cannon, of the 89th, were killed, and the greater 
number of the men were killed or wounded. In 
consequence of this failure, Brigadier-general 
Cotton deemed it advisable to abstain from any 
further attempt against the post, until joined by 
General Campbell, or at least reinforced; he 
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therefore re-embarked the men and guns, and 
dropped down to Yoong-yoon, to await the result 
of his communication with the commander of the 
forces. 

Information of the repulse at Donabew did not 
reach Sir Archibald Campbell earlier than the morn¬ 
ing of the 11th of March, when he had advanced 
to Yuaclit about twenty-six miles above Tharawa. 
The necessity of vindicating the reputation of the 
British arms, and the dependence of the land 
column upon the flotilla for supplies, left the 
commander-in-chief no alternative but to fall 
back upon General Cotton’s division, and con¬ 
centrate his force for the reduction of the Dona¬ 
bew stockades. He accordingly returned to 
Tharawa, from which place the force had to cross 
the Irawadi with such scanty means as could be 
procured. A few small canoes were collected, 
and rafts were constructed, and in the course of 
five days, between the 13th and 18th, the passage 
of the whole division was completed, and the 
head-quarters established at Henzada. Infor¬ 
mation having been received, that the Kyee 
Woongyee was posted about fifteen miles from 
thence, to intercept the detachment expected in 
that direction from Bassein, a party, under Lieu- 
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tenant-colonel Godwin, was sent oft by night to 
endeavour to surprise him. The alarm, however, 
was given in time for the Burman force to escape ; 
but it was completely scattered without a contest, 
their commander setting the example of pre¬ 
cipitate flight. After halting two days at Hen- 
zada, to prepare carriage for the stores, the army 
resumed its march along the right bank, anti 
came before Donabew on the 25th: a communi¬ 
cation was opened with the flotilla on the 27th, 
and both divisions zealously co-operated in the 
reduction of the place. Batteries, armed with 
heavy artillery, were constructed without delay. 
Spirited attempts to interrupt their progress 
were frequently made by sorties from the work ; 
and on one occasion Bundoola ordered out his 
elephants, seventeen in number, each carrying a 
complement of armed men, and supported by a 
body of infantry. They were- gallantly charged 
by the body-guard, the horse artillery, and rocket 
troop, and the elephant drivers being killed, the 
animals made off into the jungle, whilst the troops 
retreated precipitately within their defences, into 
which rockets and shells were thrown with a 
precision that rendered the post no refuge from 
danger. 
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The mortar and enfilading batteries opened on 
the 1st of April, and their breaching batteries 
commenced their fire at day-break on the 2nd, 
shortly after which the enemy were discovered, 
in full retreat, through the thicket. The en¬ 
trenchments were immediately taken possession 
of, and considerable stores, both of grain and 
ammunition, as well as a great number of guns of 
various descriptions, were captured. The sudden 
retreat of the enemy, it was ascertained, was occa¬ 
sioned by the death of their general, Maha Bun- 
doola, who was killed on the preceding day by 
the bursting of a shell. With him fell the 
courage of the garrison, and the surviving chiefs 
vainly attempted to animate the men to resist¬ 
ance. The death of Bundoola was a severe blow 
to the Burman cause. lie was the chief instigator 
of the war, and its most strenuous .advocate, and 
in courage and readiness of resource, displayed 
great abilities to maintain the contest. He was 
a low and illiterate man, who had risen to power 
by his bravery 'and audacity. When the war 
broke out he professed himself ready, and no 
doubt thought himself able, to lead a Burman 
army to the capital of British India, and wrest 
from its Government the lower districts of Ben- 
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gal. Although not present in the action at 
Ranioo, he commanded in Arakan, and derived 
additional reputation from the result of that 
campaign. When called to the defence of the 
territory of his sovereign, he anticipated fresh 
triumphs, and engaged to conduct the invaders 
captives to Ava. The operations at Rangoon 
taught him a different lesson, and, although they 
seem not to have shaken his pertinacity and 
valour, they inspired him with a new spirit, and 
engrafted courtesy on his other military merits. 
Of this the reply, he is reported to have returned 
to the summons sent him by General Cotton, 
is a remarkable instance. He is said to have 
answered, “ we are each fighting for his country, 
and you will find me as steady in defending 
mine, as you in maintaining the honour of yours. 
If you wish to ‘see Donabew, come as friends, and 
1 will show it you. If you come as enemies, 
land ! ” 

Immediately after the capture of Donabew, Sir 
Archibald Campbell resumed his forward move¬ 
ment, and was again at Tharawa on the 10th of 
April. There he was joined by the column of 
reserve from Rangoon, under Brigadier McCreagh, 
consisting of the battalion companies of the roy- 
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als and 28th native infantry, with a supply of 
elephants and carriage cattle sent round from 
Bengal. From thence he pushed forward to 
Prome; the brother of the king of Ava, the 
prince of Tharawadi, who now commanded the 
Burman force, and who had recently received a 
reinforcement of six thousand men from Ava, 
falling back as the British advanced: conse¬ 
quently, the force reached Prome unopposed on 
the 25th of April, and occupied the place without 
the necessity of firing a shot. The weather, though 
hot, was not found, oppressive, and the troops 
took up their position in high health and 
spirits. 

Upon the advance towards Prome, at Turrip 
Min, thirty miles from the former, an intimation 
was received from the Burman authorities, of a 
disposition to enter upon negociations for peace. 

A letter from two Atwen-woons written under 
the sanction of Prince Tharawadi was brought 
into a camp by a Burman, accompanied by a 
soldier of the 38th regiment who had fallen into 
the hands of the Barmans, and who, with two 
native khalasis likewise taken, was liberated on 
this occasion. Two Burman messengers were 
sent back with an answer, professing the readi- 
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uees of the British commander to treat with the 
Burman deputies, but declaring his determina¬ 
tion to advance to Prome. To this communi¬ 
cation a reply was received, when within eight 
miles of Prome, in which the Atwen-woons pro¬ 
posed that the army should halt where at had 
already arrived: hart they abandoned the city 
without waiting for a reply, and Sir A. Campbell 
having continued his march, arrived only just 
in time to save the town and its granaries fionr 
lire ; an act which, coupled with the information 
that large reinforcements were on their way 
from Ava, rendered it probable that the over¬ 
tures of the deputies were made without autho¬ 
rity, and were rather with a view to gain time 
than in consequence ot instructions received 
from the court of Ava. That it was the sincere 
wish of Prince Tharawadi to terminate the war, 
was proved satisfactorily by subsequent in forma¬ 
tion, and he shortly afterwards quitted the camp 
for the express purpose of advocating a treaty ol 
peace, in opposition to the infatuated councils 
of the war party of the Lotoo, at the head ol 
which were the queen and her brother. 

Upon the first appearance of the force belore 
Prome, the city, although strongly fortified was 
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found deserted, and part of it consumed: the same 
was the case for a considerable distance along the 
course of the river, the villages being everywhere 
abandoned and laid in ashes; but this state of 
things, the result partly of the fears of the people, 
and partly of the policy of the Burin an court, was 
not of long continuance, and a few days sufficed 
to bring back the population of Prome to their 
dwellings. The command of the lower pro¬ 
vinces acquired by this position, inspiring the 
people with confidence, they soon began to re¬ 
sume their usual avocations, and to form markets 
along the river, and especially at Prome and 
Rangoon, by which the resources of the country 
now began to be fully available for carriage and 
support. This was the more satisfactory, as in 
the commencement of May, the periodical change 
of seasons took place, and obliged the force to 
establish itself in cantonments at Prome. Pre¬ 
vious to the setting in of the rains, the thermo¬ 
meter had risen in the shade to 110°, but the 
nights remained cool, and the climate was not 
found unhealthy. The monsoon brought with 
it its ordinary effects upon the condition of the 
troops, especially the Europeans who, although 
they suffered less severely than at Rangoon, lost 
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nearly one-seventh of their number between June 
and October. The native troops were much 
more exempt, although not wholly free from dis¬ 
ease; although the level of the country was 
higher than in the districts nearer the sea, yet 
the site of the town was so low as to be under 
water with the rise of the river, and to the east 
extended for many miles a plain laid out prin¬ 
cipally in rice cultivation. South of the town 
was a range of low hills crowned by the principal 
pagodas, and to them some of the troops were 
removed when the suburbs in which they had 
been quartered, were found liable to sudden 
inundations : supplies were in some abundance, 
and there was comparatively little demand for 
the active services of the force: it seems probable, 
therefore, that much of the disease that still pre¬ 
vailed was the consequence of previous exposure 
and exhaustion, although ascribable in some 
measure to the effects of climate, and of ill-selected 
quarters for the troops. 

The temporary repose enjoyed in the canton¬ 
ments at Prome was, in the early part of the 
season, enlivened by the accounts of the success 
of Major Sale, in the direction of Bassein; by 
advice of the successful repression of the kid- 
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napping practices of the Siamese, in the districts 
of Tenasserim; and the further development of 
the relations with that power and the Talien 
chiefs of Pegu, through the agency of the British 
authority at Martaban. 

Major Sale, with his detachment, arrived off 
Pagoda-point on the 24tli ^February, and on the 
26th the flotilla stood in for the Bassein river. 
Parties of the force having been landed, several 
stockades were encountered and destroyed, but 
in no place did the enemy offer any resolute oppo¬ 
sition. On the 3rd March the detachment arrived 
at Bassein, which it was found had been set on fire 
and abandoned ; the governor of the district 
having retreated to Lamina, a town about six 
days journey up the river. Having occupied 
Bassein, the town was soon restored to a com¬ 
paratively flourishing state, and the population 
gradually returned. The chief part of the force 
with its gallant commander, was speedily re¬ 
called to Rangoon, to reinforce the main army 
after the line of its operations had passed the 
point at which a diversion in the direction of 
Bassein was likely to be useful, but the place 
continued to be occupied throughout the war. 

A reconnoisanee was also made as far as Lamina, 
about one hundred and forty miles from Bassein, 
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by two hundred men of his Majesty’s 13th, one 
hundred native infantry, and seventy seamen, 
under Major Side, who proceeded up the river 
in boats, bivouacking at night upon the banks. 
They encountered no opposition, although flying 
parties of Burmas hovered about them through¬ 
out their course, and the river was, in many 
places, very narrow, and ran between lofty banks, 
mostly covered with long grass and jungle, from 
which an enemy might have opposed a resistance 
that, it would have been difficult to overcome. 
The Woongyee, who had commanded at Bassein, 
was but a short distance a-head, and the party 
was repeatedly upon the eve of overtaking him. 
He contrived, however, to escape. All the 
villages on the banks of the river were deserted 
and in general binned, and the population driven 
into the interior by the retreating Butman force. 
Lamina also, although a place of great extent, 
was found abandoned, and as no resources, there¬ 
fore, were available for the support or the further 
progress of the detachment, Major Sale returned 
to Bassein after an absence of fourteen days. 
A state boat and two war canoes were captured. 
Whilst on the march the firing at Donabew was 
distinctly heard. 

Although no declared war existed between 
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the powers of Ava and Siam, active hostilities 
had been only suspended for some years past, 
by the mutual fears and weakness of the parties 
and a system of border-inroads had been main¬ 
tained by which the countries on the confines 
of the two states had been almost depopulated. 
The Siamese commanding the passes, and the 
southern points of the peninsular, had the ad¬ 
vantage in this contest, and, availing themselves 
of their position, annually made incursions, es¬ 
pecially into the districts of Ye, Tavai, and 
Mergui, and carried off the inhabitants, whom 
they detained in slavery. These practices were, 
however, how to cease, and the protection thus 
afforded to the persons of the people of Tenas- 
serim, was no unimportant benefit, for which 
they were indebted to their new rulers. In the 
course of January 1825, a Siamese flotilla of 
thirty large boats made its appearance near 
Mergui, on which a party of sipahis was sent 
to prevent any aggression. On falling in with 
the Siamese commander, he professed his igno¬ 
rance of the country being in the possession of 
the English, and consented to repair to Mergui, 
v'here he restored, ninety of the prisoners he had 
taken. Finding, however, that nothing short of 
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the surrender of the whole would satisfy the 
British authorities, he suddenly made off, and 
accounts were shortly afterwards received of Old 
Tenasserim having been attacked and plundered. 
It was calculated that five hundred persons had 
been thus carried into captivity. In February, 
other parties were heard of, but were sought for 
in vain, and in March a large party landed and 
scoured the country about Tenasserim: on this 
occasion they were surprised by a detachment 
sent against them; a chief and a few men were 
taken, and the rest dispersed. In the end of 
March, however, Lieutenant Drevor, with a de¬ 
tachment, being sent against a marauding party, 
captured several of their boats, nearly secured 
the person of their chief, the raja of Choomphon, 
drove them from their cantonments on the island 
of Yeagudan, and inflicted so severe a loss upon 
them that they never again ventured to molest 
the territories under the British authority. The 
negociations also that presently ensued with the 
court of Bangkok not only contributed to prevent 
the repetition of the predatory incursions, but 
eventually obtained the liberation of almost all 
the Burman inhabitants who had thus been 
carried into bondage. 
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We have already noticed the arrival at Ran¬ 
goon of deputies from the Siamese army that 
had advanced to the frontiers, and the transfer 
of the duty of ascertaining the characters and 
objects of these emissaries to Colonel Smith, in 
command at Martaban. That officer conducted 
the deputies with him to his head-quarters, fur¬ 
nished with a letter to the Siamese commander, 
the Ron-ua-ron, a Talien, or Pegu chief, who 
had, with many of his countrymen, found a 
refuge from Burman oppression in the territories 
of Siam. The communication of the British 
authorities was duly acknowledged, and the 
Siamese general having announced his intention 
of approaching to Martaban, to hold a conference 
with Colonel Smith, arrangements were made 
to facilitate his advance, and provide for his ac¬ 
commodation, when information was received of 
the recal of the army upon the plea of the rainy 
season beihg near at hand, and the troops 
being required for the cultivation of the country. 
Further inquiries, however, left little doubt of 
the unreality of this excuse, and the chief cause 
appeared to be a suspicion entertained by the 
Siamese court of the views of their own general. 
Possessing, in a great degree, the affection of the 
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Talien people, and being encouraged by the 
chief men, an apprehension was excited that he 
might induce the English to put him in pos¬ 
session of those towns and districts which the 
Siamese coveted for themselves. It is also highly 
probable that they were not sorry to avail them¬ 
selves of any plea for delaying active operations, 
until they should be better able to judge of the 
progress of the war. That they were in some 
degree sensible of the inconsistency of their con¬ 
duct, was rendered apparent by a subsequent 
letter from the chief, apologising for his retreat 
upon the plea of sickness. This document was 
remarkable also for an affected apprehension of 
the retreat of the English, which was apparently 
designed to draw from the British functionaries 
some declaration of the future purposes of their 
government. Shortly after the receipt of this 
despatch, others arrived from the Siamese minis¬ 
ters, as well as from the general, to the address 
of Sir A. Campbell, in which they renewed their 
professions of esteem for the English, and their 
promise of affording active co-operation after the 
rains had ceased, a measure now far from desir¬ 
able, and one which there was little reason to 
anticipate. The aid of a Siamese army could 
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be but nominal, and tbe presence of an undis¬ 
ciplined rabble would only be formidable to the 
provinces now subjected to the British authority. 

Immediately after the occupation of Prome, 

Sir A. Campbell detached Colonel Godwin with 
a force of eight hundred infantry, a troop of the 
body guard, and two field pieces, to the east¬ 
ward, on the route to Tonghp, the capital of .the 
province of Tharawadi, in order to ascertain the 
state of the country, and the strength of the 
enemy in that direction. The force left Prome 
on the 5th of May, and marched in a north¬ 
easterly course till the 11th, when they came 
upon a mountainous and difficult country, beyond 
which apparently interminable forests extended. 
They then turned to the left, and moved to 
Meaday, sixty miles above Prome on the Irawadi, 
which they found deserted. They thence re¬ 
turned to Prome, where they arrived on the 24th. 

At setting out they disturbed a gang of plunder¬ 
ers, who fled and effected their escape, notwith¬ 
standing a party of the body guard was sent in 
pursuit, but no enemy was seen : the villages 
were all burnt, and the people living in the 
thickets: the intercourse held with them dissi¬ 
pated their alarms, and great numbers came into 
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Pi’orne. A stock of cattle was collected, but no 
grain, and the army continued to depend upon 
Rangoon for its principal supplies. 

The same cause that suspended the operations 
of the British force, arrested the activity of the 
court of Ava, and during this interval it was 
unable to send any armies into the field. The 
only military occurrence was the expulsion of the 
Thekia Woongyee, who had retreated to Old 
Pegu, where his force having gradually become 
thinned by desertion, the people themselves rose 
upon his detachment, and put it to the rout, 
taking prisoner a Burman chief of rank, whom 
they brought into Rangoon, and delivered to 
Brigadier Smith. At their request they were 
furnished with a small sipahi force for their de¬ 
fence against any attempt of the Thekia Woonygee 
to recover his footing in the city. The presence 
of this detachment, it was ascertained, gave much 
uneasiness to the Ava government, as supposed 
to indicate an advance upon Tongo, the garrison 
of which was accordingly reinforced. 

Ihe capture of the stockades at Donabew, and 
the death ot Bundoola, were events that excited 
the utmost consternation at Ava: no person 
about the court ventured to communicate to the 
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king the first reports of these disasters; and 
when the official intelligence arrived, the first 
feeling of the government was that of utter 
despair. The members of the administration, 
however, soon resumed their lofty tone, and de- 
dared it would be better they should die, than 
consent to the humiliation of their monarch, or 
the dismemberment of his dominions, and the 
Pagahni Woongyee, especially, undertook to 
remedy the evil results of Bundoola’s failure, and 
still drive the invaders from the country. The 
impressions thus, at first, made upon the court, 
gradually gave way to reviving hope; but that 
upon the people was more permanent, and high 
bounties, as much as a hundred and seventy 
rupees per man, were necessary to induce them 
to enlist in the army. The necessary sacrifices 
were, however, made, and information was re¬ 
ceived at the end of June, of the assemblage of a 
numerous force at Ava, preparatory to the season 
for recommencing operations : early in July, a re- 
connoisance was made in boats up the river, when 
about three or four thousand men were found 
cantoned near a village about ten miles above 
Son ghee, or about eighty-four miles from Prome: 
a few shots were exchanged, and it was ascer- 
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tained that the equipment of the force was far 
from formidable. 

Although prepared for the renewal of hostilities, 
the English general being sensible that it was not 
the wish of the Government of India to urge them 
to extremities, availed himself of an opportunity 
that occurred at this period, to afford an opening 
to a negotiation for peace. Amongst the indi¬ 
viduals of all ranks, who had now flocked to 
Prome, was a confidential servant of the prince 
of Tharawadi, who made no secret of his relation 
to the prince, nor of the distress which the latter 
suffered from the occupation of his government 
by the English. A private letter, was, accord¬ 
ingly, addressed to the prince, through this chan¬ 
nel, by Sir A. Campbell, stating the disposition 
of the British Government to terminate the war 
whenever the court of Ava should be inclined to 
olter reparation for the injuries which had pro- 
voiced it, and to indemnify the British Govern¬ 
ment for the expense. This attempt, however 
was unavailing, and no answer was received In 
the meantime, the whole of the lower provinces 
were becoming habituated to the change of 
masters, and yielding their new governors cheer¬ 
ful submission. The villagers issued from their 
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hiding places in the thickets, re-constructed their 
huts, and resumed their occupations, and the 
Miuthagis, or head men of the districts and chief 
towns, tendered their allegiance, and were restored 
to their municipal functions by the British general. 
A state of desolation and anarchy once more gave 
way to order and plenty; and from Bassein to 
Martaban, and Rangoon to Promo, every class of 
natives, not only contributed their aid to collect 
such supplies as the country could afford, but 
readily lent their services to the equipment and 
march of military detachments. 

At the end of July, General Campbell quitted 
Prome for Rangoon, to expedite arrangements 
connected with the commissariat, which his pre¬ 
sence materially forwarded. He left Prome in 
the steam-vessel, the Diana ; and after spending 
a few days at Rangoon, returned to the former 
place on the 2nd of August. The entire security 
with which his journey was performed, satisfac¬ 
torily established the settled state of the country 
under English administration. 

In compliance with the repeated injunctions of 
the Government of Bengal, that no opportunity, 
should be omitted of entering upon pacific nego¬ 
tiations, Sir A. Campbell judged it expedient. 
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upon the approach of the season for active opera¬ 
tions, to address a letter to the court, declaratory 
of his being authorised and desirous to abstain 
from further hostilities. Various reports were 
current at this time, which rendered it probable 
that the overture would be acceptable. Insur¬ 
rections had taken place, it was asserted, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Burman dominions, and a 
rumour of the deposition of the king seems to 
have found extensive currency. The reports 
turned out to be incorrect; but there was no 
doubt that the war was highly unpopular, and 
that the Lotoo, or great council of the state, 
was much divided. The queen, however, and 
her brother, both possessing much influence with 
the king, were resolutely bent on the continuance 
of hostilities; and great exertions were made to 
collect a formidable force, which, as it was formed, 
was advanced to positions approaching to the 
British cantonments at Prome, and stationed at 
Pagalun, Melloon, Patanagoh, and finally at 
Meaday, where the troops arrived in the begin¬ 
ning of August, to the extent of about twenty 
thousand men. The whole force in motion was 
estimated at double that number, under the com¬ 
mand of Memia Bo, a half-brother of the king, 
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besides twelve thousand at Tongo, under the 
prince of Tongo and the Thekia-woon. To op¬ 
pose them, General Campbell had, at Prome, 
something less than three thousand effective men, 
but he had ordered about two thousand more to 
join him in time for the opening of the campaign. 

On receiving intelligence of the advance ol 
the Burman army. Brigadier-general Cotton was 
despatched in the steam boat, with fifty men of 
the royal regiment, to reconnoitre. 

The enemy were discovered on the morning of 
the 15th of August, at Meaday, on the left bank 
of the river. A large nullah runs into the Ira- 
wadi, immediately below Meaday, from the mouth 
of which the Burman force was ranged to the 
extent of a mile and a-half up the bank of the 
main stream. This bank had several pagodas 
upon it, for the most part near the nullah, all of 
which the enemy were stockading, and had en¬ 
trenched, and they had thrown a ditch and 
breast-work between them and the river, to pro¬ 
tect their boats, which were ranged underneath. 

During the progress of the reconnoitring party 
along their line of defence, the Burmans opened 
a battery of sixteen guns, of different calibre, 
from four to six pounders, upon the steam vessel, 
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but, the width of the river being at least one 
thousand five hundred yards, their shot fell short. 

The force displayed by the enemy was esti¬ 
mated, by Brigadier-general Cotton, at between 
sixteen and twenty thousand, who appeared to be 
all armed with muskets, and twenty golden chat- 
tahs were counted. They had also a small force 
on the right bank, with jinjals, opposite to the 
right of their line, as it faced tire river. On the 
return of the party, the gun boats which the 
steam vessel had in tow, were disengaged to 
cannonade the enemy’s line, and make them 
develop their whole force; and it was then ascer¬ 
tained, that they had an advanced party across 
the nullah already mentioned, thrown on the road 
leading to Prome, and occupying some pagodas 
which overlooked it, and which they were stockad¬ 
ing. This party were working also on a breast¬ 
work on the side of the hill, which would like¬ 
wise command the road. Three golden chattahs 
were visible with the latter force. About four 
hundred boats were seen at Meaday, but only 
one regular war boat. 

The menacing aspect of the Burman force 
was, however, suddenly changed to pacific de¬ 
monstrations, and the letter addressed by Sir A. 
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Campbell to the ministers promised to produce 
the happiest effects. On the 6th September, a 
war-boat, with a flag of truce, arrived at Prome, 
and two Burman deputies, on being conducted 
to the British general, presented him with a 
letter in reply to his communication of the 6th 
of August. This letter purported to be from 
the general of the advanced army, acknowledg¬ 
ing the petitions of the English agent and officers, 
and directing them, if they wanted peace, to 
come and solicit it. This style was not very 
conciliatory, but being the court language, it 
was not thought proper to object to it, beyond 
pointing out its impropriety to the deputies, and 
explaining to them, that although the English 
general was willing to meet the Burman authori¬ 
ties half-way,he could not condescend to seek them 
in their entrenchments. They admitted the force 
of the objection, and proposed that two officers 
should be deputed to the Burman commanders, 
which request was readily complied with, and in 
order that, if necessary, full powers to negociate 
might be obtained from Ava, the British general 
proposed to grant a suspension of hostilities for 
a term of thirty or forty days. This proposal, 
the deputies expressed their conviction, would be 
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concurred in by the Burman leaders. The 
deputies returned to their entrenchments on the 
following day, accompanied by Lieut.-colonel 
Tidy, deputy adjutant general, and Lieutenant 
Smith, of his Majesty’s ship Alligator. 

The British officers were met on their way, by 
a flotilla of war-boats, having on board several 
chiefs of rank, who escorted them to the Bnr- 
man advanced cantonments, about a mile from 
Meaday. On their arrival there, they were re¬ 
ceived with every demonstration of respect, and 
conducted through a guard of two thousand 
men, armed with muskets, to a house prepared 
for their accommodation. On the following day, 
a deputation visited them from the Kyee-Woon- 
gyee, the chief in command, to assure them of 
his anxiety to conclude a pacific treatyj but re¬ 
questing them not to urge immediate negotia¬ 
tion, as it would be necessary to receive instruc¬ 
tions from Memia-Bo, who was at Melloon. i Ire 
British deputies having acceded to this proposal, 
were treated in the interval with the greatest 
possible attention and kindness j no guard was 
set over their movements, and all comers had 
free access to them, which afforded them ample 
opportunity of learning the sentiments of indi- 
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victuals of every rank who were unanimous in 
expressing a hope that hostilities were about to 
cease. On the 13th of September, the officers 
waited, by appointment, on the Kyee-Woongyee, 
but the result of the interview was their assent 
to w r ait two or three days longer for the arrival 
of instructions. On the 16th, it was intimated 
to them that full powers had arrived, and on the 
17th, they again visited the Kyee-Woongyee, 
when it was settled that the latter should meet 
General Campbell at Naibenzeik, a place mid¬ 
way between the two armies, on the 2nd of Oc¬ 
tober, to discuss the conditions of peace, and, in 
the meantime, the terms of an armistice were 
agreed upon between them and the Atwen-Woon 
Menghie Maha Menla Raja, and Wondok Men- 
ghi Maha Senkuyah. By this stipulation, hosti¬ 
lities were suspended till the 17th of October; 
the line of demarcation was drawn from Comma, 
on the eastern bank of the Jrawadi, through Nai¬ 
benzeik to Tongo. The armistice included all 
the troops on the frontiers in other parts of the 
dominions of Ava,- none of whom should make 
a forward movement before the 18th of October. 
With respect to the meeting of the 2nd of the 
ensuing month, it was also settled, that two 
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officers on either part should meet on the 23rd 
of September, at Naibenzeik, to determine the 
requisite arrangements, and as it was contrary to 
etiquette for the Burman minister to move with 
a less escort than one thousand men, half armed 
with muskets and half with swords, the option 
was given to General Campbell to be similarly 
attended. On the conclusion of these prelimi¬ 
nary negotiations, Colonel Tidy and Lieutenant 
Smith returned to Prome. 

On the 30th of September, the British general 
proceeded to Naibenzeik, assisted at his request, 
as commissioner, by Sir James Brisbane, com¬ 
mander of his Majesty’s naval forces in the 
Indian seas, who had arrived at Rangoon, in his 
Majesty’s ship Tamar , early in September, and • 
reached Prome on the 22nd, where he assumed 
the direction of the operations by water. The 
ground was found prepared for the encampment 
of the respective chiefs, with their attendants, 
and a lotoo, or hall of audience, erected in the 
intermediate space, equi-distant from the British 
and the Burman lines. At a few minutes before 
two o’clock, on the 2nd of October, two Burman 
officers of rank arrived in the camp to conduct 
Sir A. Campbell to the Lotoo; Lieut.-colonel 
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tidy and Lieutenant Smith, H.N., were des¬ 
patched at the same time to the Burman canton¬ 
ment, to pay a similar compliment to the Kyee- 
Woongyee. At two o’clock, Major-general Sir A. 
Campbell and Commodore Sir J. Brisbane, ac¬ 
companied by their respective suites, proceeded 
to the Lotoo, and met the Burman commissioners, 
the Kyee-Woongyee and Lamain Woon, entering 
the hall, arrayed in splendid state dresses. After 
the whole party were seated, Sir A. Campbell 
opened the conference with an appropriate ad¬ 
dress to the Woongyees, who replied in courteous 
and suitable terms, and expressed their hope that 
the first day of their acquaintance might be given 
up to private friendship, and the consideration 
«, of public business deferred until the next meet¬ 
ing. This was assented to, and a desultory 
conversation then ensued, in the course of which 
the Woongyees conducted themselves in the 
most polite and conciliatory manner, inquiring 
after the latest news from England, the state of 
the King’s health, and similar topics, and offer¬ 
ing to accompany Sir A. Campbell to Rangoon, 
England, or wherever he might propose. 

On the following day, the appointed meeting 
took place, for the purpose of discussing formally 
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the terms of peace, at which the following officers 
were present on the side of the British, Major 
General Sir A. Campbell, Commodore Sir J. 
Brisbane, Brigadier-general Cotton, Captain 
Alexander, Brigadier McCreagh, Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel Tidy, and Captain Snodgrass. 

On the part of the government of Ava, the 
chiefs present were Sada Mengyee Maha Mengom- 
Kyee Woongyce, M imnoo Rutha Keogong Larnain 
Woon, Mengyee Maha Menla Rajah Atwenwoon, 
Maha Sri Senkuyah Woondok, Mengyee Maha 
Menla Sear Sey Shuagon Mooagoonoon, Mengyee 
Attala Maha Sri Soo Asseewoon. 

The principal conditions of peace proposed by 
the English commissioners, were the non-inter¬ 
ference of the court of Ava with the territories 
of Kacliar, Manipur, and Asam, the cession of 
the four provinces of Arakan, the payment of 
two crores of rupees, as an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, one to be paid imme¬ 
diately, and the Tenasserim provinces to be 
retained until the liquidation of the other. The 
court of Ava was also expected to receive a 
British resident at the capital, and consent to 
a commercial treaty, upon principles of liberal 
intercourse and mutual advantage. 
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In the discussion of these stipulations, it was 
evident, notwithstanding the moderate tone of 
the Burman deputies, and their evident desire 
for the termination of the war, that the court of 
Ava was not yet reduced to a full sense of its 
inferiority, nor prepared to make any sacrifice, 
either territorial or pecuniary for the restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity. The protection given to 
fugitives from the Burman territories, was urged 
in excuse for the conduct of the Burman court, 
although the actual occurrence of the war 
was attributed to the malignant designs of evil 
councillors, who had misrepresented the real 
state of things, and suppressed the remonstrances 
addressed by the government of India to that 
of Ava, thus virtually acknowledging the mode¬ 
ration of the former government. It was also 
pleaded, that in the interruption of trade and 
the loss of revenue, the court of Ava had already 
suffered sufficiently by the war, and that it be¬ 
came a great nation like the English to be con¬ 
tented with the vindication of its name and repu¬ 
tation, and that they could not possibly be less 
generous than the Chinese, who, on a former 
occasion, having conquered part of the Burman 
territory, restored it on the return of peace. 
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To this it was replied, the Chinese were the 
vanquished, not the victors, whilst the British 
were in possession of half the kingdom, the 
most valuable portion of which they were still 
willing to relinquish; but that as the war had 
been wholly unprovoked on their part, they 
were fully entitled to expect such concessions, 
in territory and money, as should reimburse 
them for the expenses they had incurred, and 
enable them to guard more effectually against 
any future collision. The manner in which 
these points were urged satisfying the Woon- 
gyees of the firmness of the British commissioners, 
they at last waived all further objections, and 
confined themselves to requesting a prolongation 
of the armistice till the 2nd of November, in 
order that they might put the court fully in 
possession of the view’s of the British negoti¬ 
ators, and be empowered to give them a defini¬ 
tive reply. This request was readily acceded 
to. On the representation of the British General, 
the Woongyees also pledged themselves that all 
British and American subjects detained at Ava, 
should immediately be set at liberty, the British 
government liberating the Burmas taken on the 
coast and confined in Bengal. On the day after 
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this conference the Burraan officers dined with 
the British general, and this intermixture of 
friendly hospitality with the prosecution of hos¬ 
tilities, whilst it excited their astonishment, 
taught them a lesson of civilization, which it is 
to be hoped may not have proved in vain. The 
Burman character, although not worthy of im¬ 
plicit trust, is far from suspicions, and no feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness or alarm appeared to impair 
their enjoyment of British hospitality. The 
parties separated well pleased with each other. 
Captain Alexander and Brigadier McCreagh ac¬ 
companied the Kyee Woongyee to near Meaday, ” 
and three of the Burman chiefs attended Sir A. 
Campbell to Prome. 

The notion of treating upon a perfect equality, 
which evidently pervaded the recent negotiations 
on the part of the Burman commissioners, and 
which probably originated not only in the haugh¬ 
tiness of the court of Ava, but in an impression 
entertained by it, to which the acknowledged 
anxiety of the British authorities for peace had 
given rise, that they were enabled or disinclined 
to carry on the war, rendered the ultimate result 
of the conferences at Naibenzeik little problem¬ 
atical, and arrangements for resuming hostile 
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operations were actively pursued. Their neces¬ 
sity was soon evinced. The court of Ava, indig¬ 
nant at the idea of conceding an inch of territory, 
or submitting to what, in oriental politics, is held 
a mark of excessive humiliation, payment of any 
pecuniary indemnification, breathed nothing but 
defiance, and determined instantly to prosecute 
the war. With more regard to the existing 
treaty, however, than was to have been expected 
from the Burman commanders, no operations of 
a decidedly hostile character was attempted by 
them; and although, in the end of October, 
. several Burman parties passed the line of demar¬ 
cation, and pillaged and burnt the villages within 
the British lines, these outrages were attributable 
to the difficulty of checking so ill-organised a 
force, under the immediate expectation of renewed 
hostilities, rather than to any design of the com¬ 
manders to violate the terms of a solemn stipula¬ 
tion. In the pause that ensued before hostilities 
were renewed, Sir Archibald Campbell addressed 
the Kyee Woongyee, relative to the prisoners, 
whose liberation was refused on the plea of troops 
having moved by way of Negrais to Rangoon; 
and in reply to his inquiry, as to the probable 
termination of the truce, that chief intimated, 
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that the demand for any cession of money or ter¬ 
ritory, precluded all possibility of a friendly in¬ 
tercourse. Nothing remained, therefore, but a 
further appeal to arms. 

The information of the last few weeks, had 
fully established the assemblage of a very con¬ 
siderable force along the line of the river, between 
Meaday and Ava, which was gradually drawing 
towards the British position at Prome. Prom a 
direct attack, there was nothing to apprehend, 
but any serious movement on either llaiik might 
have been attended with some inconvenience. 

In order to oppose an advance on the right, . 
Colonel Pepper was stationed in Old Pegu, 
whilst it was thought the detachment at Bassein, 
after the division at Donabew had been with¬ 
drawn, would be a sufficient check against any 
annoyance from this quarter. The chief point, 
however, was to keep the enemy on the alert in 
the line of his immediate advance, and draw his 
attention as much as possible to Prome. Upon 
the close of the armistice, the state of the country, 
and the yet incomplete concentration of resources, 
rendered the forward movement of the whole 
army impracticable; but Sir A. Campbell lost 
no time in detaching a force to drive the Bur- 
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mas back from an advanced position which they 
occupied at Wattigaon, about twenty miles from 
Prome. With this view, Colonel Macdowall 
marched with two brigades of Madras native 
infantry, to attack the post from the left, and 
Major Evans, with the 22nd native infantry, was 
ordered to move upon the front of the position, 
and attack in concert with the main body, whilst 
the 18th native infantry was advanced to support 
the 22nd, if required. The 88th native infantry 
also was sent round by Saagee, to make a diver¬ 
sion in favour of the assailants. The state of the 
• road did not admit of artillery being attached to 
either column. 

The result of this attempt was disastrous. 
The main body marched on the evening of the 
15th of November. On the morning of the 16th, 
they encountered the Burmese in great force, 
w r ho maintained a spirited contest; and, although 
forced to fall back, kept up a fierce and destructive 
fire, as they slowly retreated to their w r orks in the 
rear, which proved to be too strong for the at¬ 
tacking force to carry by storm, and which their 
want of artillery prevented them from breaching. 
In attempting, however, to overcome the fire of 
the enemy, and approach the works, the officers 
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set their men the example of personal exposure, 
and, consequently, sustained a severe loss. Col¬ 
onel Macdowall himself was shot in the head by 
a musket ball, and four of the junior officers were 
disabled and carried from the field. Lieutenant- 
colonel Brooke, who succeeded in the command, 
finding it impracticable to make any impression 
on the post, was compelled to order a retreat. 
This was effected with as much regularity as cir¬ 
cumstances would permit, the country being a 
thick jungle, in which the enemy lurked in great 
numbers, keeping up a galling fire. After a 
-march of severe fatigue, in which a number of 
the wounded and exhausted were unavoidably 
left behind, the detachment came to a nulla, 
about nine miles from Prome, where the enemy 
desisted from pursuit, their attention having 
been diverted by the movements of the other 
detachments. 

Major Evans having marched on the night of 
the 15th, fell in with the enemy ’s picquets at day¬ 
break on the following morning. After driving 
them back, he proceeded to an opening in the 
jungle, when he was checked by a very heavy 
fire from a strong stockade, by which the light 
company, who had preceded the advance, were 
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almost annihilated, and the men of the other 
companies struck down in considerable numbers. 
The firing in the direction of Colonel MacdowaU’s 
column had been heard early in the morning, but 
as no appearance of their co-operation was indi¬ 
cated, and the enemy were in much too great a 
number for a single regiment to make an im¬ 
pression on them, Major Evans also retreated. 
The enemy pursued for about three miles, and 
harassed the rear, but the corps effected its 
return after a fatiguing march in good order. 
In this division, as well as Colonel MacdowalTs, 
many of those who fell on the march, through 
wounds or fatigue, were left behind: the dooly 
bearers having, at an early stage, thrown down 
their loads, and fled into the thicket. 

The 38tli regiment, under colonel Smith, ap¬ 
proached Wattigaon, only about twelve o’clock 
on the 16th, and then fell in with what appeared 
to be the rear of the enemy, at this time engaged 
in the pursuit of the main division. On the first 
appearance of the corps, the Burmese fled, but 
no traces of the main division being visible, and 
the firing having ceased, Colonel Smith found it 
necessary to measure back his course to Prome, 
which he reached after a fatiguing march, without 
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encountering any opposition. The loss on this 
occasion was severe; besides Colonel Macdowall 
killed, thirteen officers were wounded, of whom 
Lieutenant Ranken, of the 43rd regiment, sub* 
sequently died of his wounds: fifty-three rank 
and file were killed, and about one hundred and 
fifty were reported wounded and missing. The 
principal cause ot this disaster appears to have 
been misinformation as to the enemy’s strength, 
as, instead of two or three thousand, at “which 
their numbers were originally computed, Major 
Evans estimated those opposed to him to be not 
fewer than five thousand; whilst those engaged 
by the main division were reckoned, by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Brooke, at between ten and twelve 
thousand men. The position was also one of 
considerable strength, and, from the density of 
jungle, of difficult access. 

The ultimate consequences of this disaster 
were not unfavourable, as it encouraged the 
Burrnan generals in the high opinion they were 
still rather inclined to entertain, of their own 
prowess, and induced them to adopt a system 
of confident warfare, which brought them within 
the reach of the British commander. Relying 
on the manifestation of their purpose to attack 
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him in his position, General Campbell determined 
to await their advance, and the enemy soon 
made their appearance round Prome, to the 
extent it was estimated, of between fifty and 
sixty thousand men. As, irom their numbers, 
they were spread over a considerable tract ot 
country, they were enabled to detach parties 
past both flanks of the British position, by which 
the communication with Rangoon was threatened, 
and the districts below Prome, on both banks 
of the river, exposed to the depredation of 
irregular and marauding bands. The entire 
command of the river by the British flotilla 
gave them an important advantage, and on the 
western bank, a position at Padown-mew was 
occupied by a small detachment in concert with 
the river force, and maintained with great spirit 
against repeated attempts of the enemy to dis¬ 
lodge them: a detachment was also sent out 
under Lieutenant-colonel Godwin to Shudaun, 
which cleared the left bank of the river of the 
enemy for ten miles below Prome, and a party 
of Burmas having fired upon a division of the 
87th, on their way to join the army, the men 
landed and dispersed the assailants. 

After awaiting for some days the expected ap- 
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proach of the Burmaii force, General Campbell, 
finding that they were reluctant to quit the cover 
of the jungle, and that they continued to harass 
the country, and disturb the line of communica¬ 
tion, determined to make a general attack upon 
every accessible part of the enemy’s line to the 
east of the Irawadi, which extended from the 
Napadee hills, a commanding ridge on the bank 
of the river, to the villages of Simbike and Sem- 
beh inland, about eleven miles to the north-east 
of Prorne. The Burman army was divided into 
three corps : the right was formed on the western 
bank of the river; the centre was stationed upon 
the hills of Theybu, or Napadee, and communi¬ 
cated through a thick forest by a line of posts 
with the left, which was posted at Simbike, upon 
the Nawine river, which, running past Prome, 
fell into the Irawadi. The left was commanded 
by Maha Nemijo, the centre by the Kyee-Woon- 
gyee, and the right by the Sada Woon ; the di¬ 
visions were all strongly stockaded, and occupied 
positions of difficult, approach. 

Leaving four regiments of native infantry for 
the defence of Prome, General Campbell marched 
early 'on the morning of the 1st of December 
against the enemy’s left, whilst the flotilla, under 
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Sir James Brisbane, and the 26th Madras native 
infantry acting in co-operation, by a cannonade 
of the works upon the river, diverted the atten¬ 
tion of the centre from the real point of attack. 

Upon reaching the Nawine river, at the village 
of Zeouke, the force was divided into two 
columns. The right, under Brigadier-general 
Cotton, formed of his Majesty’s 41st and 89th 
regiments and the 18th and 28th native infantry 
proceeding along the left bank of the river, came 
in front of the enemy’s entrenchments consisting 
of a series of stockades covered on either flank 
by thick jungle, and by the river in the rear, 
and defended by a considerable force, of whom 
eight thousand were Shans, or people of Laos, 
under their native chiefs. The post was imme¬ 
diately stormed. The attack was led by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Godwin, with the advanced guard 
of the right column, and the stockades were 
carried in less than ten minutes. The enemy 
left three hundred dead, including their general 
Maha Nemyo, and all their stores and ammuni¬ 
tion and a considerable quantity of arms were 
taken. The left column, under the Commander- 
in-chief, composed of his Majesty’s 13th, 38th, 
47 th, and 87th regiments, and 38th Madras 
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infantry, which had crossed the Nawine river 
lower down, came up as the fugitives were 
crossing, and completed the dispersion of the 
Burman army. 

Following up the advantage thus gained, 
General Campbell determined to attach the 
Kyee Woongyee in his position without delay. 
I-Iis force accordingly marched back to Zeouke, 
•where they bivouacked for the night, and re¬ 
sumed their march on the following morning 
at, day-break. The nature of the country ad¬ 
mitted of no approach to the enemy’s defences 
upon the hills, except in front, and that by a 
narrow pathway, accessible to but a limited 
number of men in line. Their posts at the foot 
of the lulls were more readily assailable, and 
from these they were speedily driven; but the 
attack of the heights was a more formidable 
task, as the narrow road by which they were 
approached, was commanded by the enemy's 
artillery and breast-works numerously manned. 
After some impression had been apparently made 
by the artillery and rockets, the first Bengal 
brigade, consisting of his Majesty s 13th and 
38th regiments, advanced to the storm, supported 
on the right by six companies of his Majesty’s 
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87th. They made good their ascent in spite of 
the heavy fire they encountered, and to which 
scarcely a shot was returned; and when they 
had gained the summit, they drove the enemy 
from hill to hill, until they had cleaned the 
whole of the formidable and extensive entrench¬ 
ments. These brilliant advantages were not 
gained without loss, and in the affair of the 1st, 
Lieutenants Sutherland and Gossip, of his 
Majesty’s 41st, and Ensign Campbell, of the 
royal regiment, were killed, and Lieutenant 
Proctor, of his Majesty’s 38th, Lieutenant Baylee 
of the 87th, and Captain Dawson, of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ship Arachne, in that of the 2nd. The 
division under General Cotton which had made 
a circuitous march to take the enemy in flank 
was unable to make its way through the jungle 
in time to bear part in the engagement. On 
the 5th, a detachment from it proceeded across 
the river, and drove the right wing of the enemy 
not only from their post upon the river, but 
from a strong stockade about half a mile in the 
interior, completely manned and mounting guns. 
The enemy were dispersed with severe loss in 
killed and prisoners, and their defences were 
set on fire. 

l 2 
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The beneficial results of this action were im¬ 
mediately apparent in the disappearance of the 
flanking parties of the enemy, and the re-estab- 
lishment of a free communication along the river ; 
but in order to realise all the advantages to 
which it was calculated to lead, Sir A. Campbell 
immediately advanced in pursuit of the retreat¬ 
ing army. As it was known that the enemy had 
fortified the positions along the river from Meaday 
to Paloli, and had strengthened them with great 
labour against the direct line of attack, General 
Campbell determined to move upon them circuit¬ 
ously with one division of his force, so as to turn 
them as high as Palha, whilst another division 
proceeded along the river, communicating and 
co-operating with the flotilla. 01 the first divi¬ 
sion he took the command himself; the second 
was placed under Brigadier-general Cotton, and 
the flotilla proceeded under Commodore Brisbane, 
having on board a military force, commanded 
by Brigadier Armstrong. General Campbel 1 
marched on the 9th of December to Wattigaon : 
on the l lth the column was detained by a heavy 
fall of rain, which continued for thirty hours, 
rendering the roads almost impassable, injuring 
a considerable quantity ol commissariat stores, 
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and inducing extensive sickness amongst the 
troops; cholera, in particular, became alarmingly 
prevalent both in this and General Cotton's 
division, but luckily was not of long continuance. 
In consequence of these causes of detention, the 
column did not reach Pallia till the 16th, when 
it came into communication with the other 
divisions. The enemy having abandoned Mea- 
day, having been weakened by the prevalence 
of cholera to a fatal extent amongst them, 
General Campbell pushed on to Tabboo with 
the advance, whence he detached the body 
guard in pursuit, who overtook the Burrnan 
real* about five miles beyond Meaday, and made 
some prisoners. General Campbell fixed his 
head-quarters at Meaday on the 19th. 

The column under General Cotton moved on 
the 13th December, and on the 16th, approached 
Pallia ; but just below that place was stopped by 
a deep nulla, across which it was necessary to 
throw abridge. On the 18th, the division crossed, 
and encamped at Inggown on the 19th. On the 
road, the column passed the enemy's stockades 
below Pallia, which, had they been defended, 
could not have been carried without great loss 
the stockades extending along rugged and deep 
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ravines, and being screened by a thick bamboo 
jungle, so as not to be visible till the road led to 
within a few yards of them. These defences 
were, however, abandoned, and the villages every¬ 
where deserted. 

The flotilla moved on the morning of the 12th 
December, and worked up against the current 
with great labour, but failed to encounter that 
opposition for which the extraordinary strength of 
the works along the river had been prepared. 
The channel of the river being also, in many 
places, so narrow, as to oblige the boats to pass 
within two hundred yards of either bank, the 
passage, if opposed, could not have been forced 
without sustaining considerable loss. Their de¬ 
feats, however, early in the month, and the un¬ 
expected movement of the main force on the flank 
of their positions, seem to have disconcerted the 
Burman commanders, and they precipitately re¬ 
treated to Melloon on the right bank of the Ira- 
wadi. Their losses in the field, and by desertion, 
had likewise been augmented by the ravages of 
disease, and the road was strewn with the dying 
and the dead, or the mangled remains of the 
Burmese, who had perished in vast numbers on 
the retreat. At a short distance from Meaday, it 
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became necessary to halt the European part of 
the force, owing to a failure in the supply of 
animal food. Sir A. Campbell, however, moved 
on with the Madras division towards Melloon. 
The flotilla also proceeded on its route. 

On the 26th of December, General Campbell 
was met on his march by a flag of truce, with a 
letter expressing the wish of the JBurman com¬ 
manders to conclude a peace, and proposing that 
the leaders, on both sides, should meet to deter¬ 
mine its conditions. The same officers who were 
employed on the like duty on a former occasion 
Lieutenant-colonel Tidy and Lieutenant Smith, 
R.jNT., were deputed to ascertain what arrange¬ 
ment was contemplated by the Woongyecs, and, 
in the meantime, the army continued its march 
to Patanagoh, opposite to the Burrnan entrench¬ 
ments of Melloon. It arrived at Mingeoun on the 
the 28th, where a letter was received from the 
Burrnan general, postponing the meeting till the 
24th ol January, a delay that was declared in¬ 
admissible, and a definitive reply was demanded 
before sun-set on the 29th, at Patanagoh, where 
the army arrived, and encamped without molesta¬ 
tion. The flotilla also ascended the river, and 
anchored above the Burrnan lines, without ex- 
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periencing any demonstration of hostility; an in¬ 
dication of the sincerity of the Burman comman¬ 
ders. At about a mile to the south, the river 
which is there much contracted, was entirely 
commanded by a strong work mounting several 
guns, which could not have been passed without 
loss, had any opposition been offered. 

In the communications that ensued. Sir A. 
Campbell was assisted by Mr. Robertson, the 
Civil Commissioner in Pegu and Ava, who had 
been appointed to the general superintendence 
of the civil affairs in the provinces under British 
authority, and to the conduct, jointly with the 
Commander-in-chief, of political intercourse wi th 
the court of Ava. Mr. Robertson arrived at 
Rangoon in October, and joined the army at 
Prome on the 27th November. Shortly after his 
arrival, arrangements were made for the civil ad¬ 
ministration of Rangoon, Bassein, Martaban, and 
Y e, as well as for the collection of the revenue, 
irom such parts of the country as had not 
suffered from the desolating system of Burman 
warfare. 

In the train of the commissioner, was a Bur- 
man priest, designated as the Raj-gooroo, the 
spiritual preceptor of royalty, who, with his fol- 
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lowers had been allowed to return from Bengal. 
At the breaking out of the war, this person had 
been travelling, ostensibly, for purposes of devo¬ 
tion, in Hindustan, and after leaving Benares was 
arrested by the British authority at Lucknow. 
After being detained some time in Calcutta, he 
was liberated, and sent back to Rangoon, and he 
reached Proine in the suite of Mr. Robertson. As 
the period of his arrival was the eve of important 
military operations, he was not allowed to pro¬ 
ceed immediately on his journey; but, after the 
defeat of the Kyee Woongyee at Napadee, and the 
advance of the army to Meaday, he was permitted 
to continue his route, and was furnished with a pri¬ 
vate note, expressive of the undiminished readi¬ 
ness of the British officers, to grant peace to the 
court of Ava upon liberal conditions, which it was 
expected he would communicate to his master. It 
seems doubtful if he displayed much anxiety to 
smooth the way to the restoration of tranquillity, 
and it is probable that his influence was little felt 
in any respect. The Barman priests, generally, 
possess but a slight hold upon the minds of the 
people, and the personal character of the king 
rendered it unlikely that he would listen to the 
councils of the Gooroo. 

l 3 
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In the present instance, however, a sufficient 
interval had not elapsed for the Gooroo’s interfe¬ 
rence to have produced any effect at Ava, although, 
from the letters of the Barman generals, it appeared 
that he had been instrumental in inducing them to 
make their present overture. Kolein Woongyee, 
who had lately joined the army, had been fur¬ 
nished with authority to enter upon negdeiations, 
and had been sent from the court for that pur¬ 
pose. There could be no doubt of t he prevailing 
feeling amongst all ranks of Burmana. The war 
had long been most unpopular, the best troops 
of the state had been destroyed or disorganised; 
the new levies raised to supply their place, were 
of the worst description, procured at an immense 
expense, and were thinned by desertion the mo¬ 
ment they took the held. Most of the members 
of the Lotoo, or great council, and the king’s own 
relations, warmly advocated peace, and he was 
well inclined to listen to their advice. The 
queen, and the small party of her kindred and 
adherents, still, however, counselled opposition, 
and the pride of a barbaric sovereign could ill 
stoop to make the sacrifices, by which alone tran¬ 
quillity was to be purchased. The advance of the 
British army from Napadce seems, however, to 
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have turned the scale in favour of pacific councils, 
and Kolein Woongyee was, in consequence, sent 
from Ava to Melloon, to endeavour to set a treaty 
on foot, in this he was cordially seconded by 
the Kyee Woongyee, who, although he continued 
high in command, and discharged his duties with 
credit, was, throughout, opposed to the war. 

After some unimportant preliminary discussions, 
it was agreed that Sir A. Campbell, Mr. Robert- 
son, and Sir James Brisbane, whom the British 
Commissioners solicited to co-operate with them 
in the pending negocintions, should hold a con¬ 
ference with Kolein Menghee and the Kyee 
Woongyee, on the Irawadi, between Patanagoh 
and Melloon, in a boat fitted up by the Burmese 
for that purpose. The first conference took place 
on the afternoon of the 30 th December; each 
party was accompanied by fifty unarmed atten¬ 
dants, and the conference was public. At the 
first meeting, the terms were stated generally, 
and their further discussion postponed till the 
next day. On this occasion, Kolein Menghee 
declared, that, besides the general orders issued 
by the court to make peace, he had lately received 
particular instructions to that effect, and that his 
acts were to be considered as those of the king. 




On the next day, the Bur man commissioners 
acceded to those terms which were previously 
proposed as the basis of the treaty, with the ad¬ 
dition of the provinces of Ye, Tavai, and Mergui, 
which were now included amongst the demands 
for territorial concession. The pecuniary demand 
was reduced to one crorc of rupees. 

A third interview, for the purpose of adjusting 
the payment of the stipulated indemnification, 
was to have taken place on the 1st of January ; 
but Kolein Monghee being urnvell, it was deferred 
till the 2nd. The Burmese -chief requested the 
aid of an English doctor, and assistant-surgeon 
Knox was selected, for his conversancy with the 
language, to wait upon him. On the 2nd, the 
meeting took place, when the Bur man coinmis- 
misioners endeavoured strenuously to evade the 
money payment, which they asserted the country 
was unable to make, and they solicited its remis¬ 
sion as an act of charity. They were also very 
reluctant to concede the province of Arakan, as 
compromising the national honour; and, with 
respect to Manipur, they declared that they had 
no objection to withdraw from all interference 
with the affairs of that country, although they 
hesitated to acknowledge Gamblin' Singh as the 
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Raja, as they asserted that the person whom they 
regarded as the lawful prince was residing under 
the protection of the court at Ava. Finding, 
however, the British commissioners could not be 
induced to deviate from the conditions stipulated 
they finally yielded, and Kolein Menghee closed 
the conference by exclaiming, “ Now we shall be 
excellent friends." The English copy of the 
treaty was signed on the 2nd, the Burmese on 
the 3rd of January, and an armistice was agreed 

Up0n tlU the 1Sth , of January, by which period it 
was expected the treaty would receive the ratifica¬ 
tion of the Jung, and would be returned from 
Ava, and that all prisoners would be delivered up 

and the payment of the first instalment com- 
menced. 

During the conferences, the Burman commis- 
sioners repeatedly declared their being furnished 
with full powers, and their firm persuasion, that 
whatever they agreed to, the king would ratify • 
they expressed their entire satisfaction with the 
spirit m which the negociations had been con¬ 
ducted by the British commissioners, and their 
gratification at the prospect of a speedy renewal 
ol friendly relations •. they made no secret of 
their motives, and frankly and unreservedly ad- 
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rnitted, that the king had been ruined by the 
war; that the resources of the country were ex¬ 
hausted ; and that the road to Ava was open to 
the British army. There appeared every reason 
to credit their assertions, and all who had an 
opportunity of exercising personal observation 
were impressed with the conviction, that the 
negociators were honest. 

To the treaty now agreed upon, the Siamese 
were made a party, as far as regarded the estab¬ 
lishment of amicable relations. Although they 
had taken no part in the war, they had continued 
their military demonstrations. In December, a 
letter was received by Captain Fenwick, at Mar¬ 
taban, from the Ron na Ron, announcing that he 
was on his march towards the Pegu frontier, 
with a Siamese army, and had moved to Kam- 
boori on his way. It was, accordingly, arranged 
by the commissioners, that Captain Williamson 
should be attached to the Siamese, and a letter 
was addressed to the ministers of Siam, in en¬ 
couragement of the disposition thus manifested. 
In the meantime, however. Captain Burney had 
been despatched by the supreme government to 
congratulate the king of Siam upon his accession, 
the former sovereign having expired on the 22nd 
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of July, 1824. His remains were burnt on the 
5th of May, 1825, agreeably to the Siamese cus¬ 
tom, which delays the ceremony for about a year 
from a sovereign’s demise. His successor was 
crowned on the 4th of August, and Captain 
Burney reached Bangkok on the 4th of December. 
He found the Siamese court much alive to what 
was passing in their vicinity, but rather sceptical 
as to the extent of the advantages gained by the 
English over the Buraias, and by no means con¬ 
fident of the ultimate termination of the war. 
Neither was it any part of their policy to take an 
active share in it, or their wish to contribute to 
the re-establishment of Pegu, as an independent 
kingdom. The court of Siam would have been 
well pleased to have recovered the Teuasserim 
provinces, which had been wrested from them by 
the Burman arms, but they hesitated to render 
the services that might have entitled them to 
some compensation, not only in the uncertainty 
of the return they might expect, but in mistrust 
of their own army, composed as that was, in a 
great degree, of Peguers, and commanded by a 
general of Pegu extraction. It was very evident, 
therefore, that they were by no means in earnest 
in any intention to co-operate in the *war, and 




the objects of the envoy were limited to frame a 
treaty of friendly and commercial intercourse, to 
adjust some disputes of local importance, and 
procure the release of the individuals carried into 
captivity, in which he fully succeeded. 

The establishment of the independence of Pegu 
would have been a serious infliction upon the 
Butman state, and was well deserved by its pro¬ 
crastinating the war. The measure might have 
been carried into effect with extreme facility, as 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the lower provinces 
.were of Pegu, or Talien origin, and were well 
enough disposed to shake off the heavy yoke of 
their Burman conquerors. At the same time, 
there were obvious objections to the arrangement. 
The people were very much mixed with the Bur- 
man race, and their characters indicated neither 
personal intrepidity nor national spirit, which 
could have been relied upon as available in un¬ 
dertaking their defence: neither did it appear 
that any individual of rank or influence existed, 
round whom the. population would have rallied, 
as the common object of their reverence or at¬ 
tachment. Subsequent events did not invalidate 
these conclusions, as, in the short-lived insurrec¬ 
tion width immediately followed the war, the 
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Taliens displayed neither steadiness nor valour; 
and the person who came forward as their leader 
was an individual who had actively opposed the 
British, and who derived his importance from his 
connexion with the royal family of Ava, not Pegu, 
his sister having been one of the wives of the 
present king. The only persons of any import¬ 
ance in Pegu were the head men of the villages, 
who had been all appointed under the Burman 
rule, and the Ron na Ron, a general in a foreign 
service, boasted no higher an origin than that of 
the head man of Martaban, which situation had 
been held by his father under the Burman 
government. The burthen of maintaining Pegu 
in its independence, must, therefore, have fallen 
entirely upon the British power, and in the diffi¬ 
culty of nominating a ruler, it would, probably, 
have been compelled to assume the sovereignty, 
involving an extension of dominion compatible 
neither with its policy nor advantage. These * 
considerations induced the commissioners to ab¬ 
stain from urging any stipulation to this effect, 
and to reserve it as an extremity, to which the 
obstinate perseverance of the court of Ava, in a 
course of hostility, might compel them to resort. 

In the interval that elapsed before the close of 
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the armistice, the utmost cordiality prevailed 
between the two camps, and the officers of either 
army associated in the most unreserved manner. 
That the spirit of the court was also improved, 
was evinced by its sanctioning, though unavow- 
edly, an intercourse with the English prisoners at 
the capital. A boat from Ava arrived in eight 
days at Patanagob, on the 6th of January, with 
letters from Dr. Sandford and Lieutenant Bennet, 
of the royal regiment. These officers left Prome 
for Rangoon on sick certificate, and fell into the 
enemy’s hands a little below Padoun. It was 
• evident that their letters were written under dic¬ 
tation, as both the writers were made to say, that 
the religious principles of the ruling dynasty, and 
the high sense of honour entertained by the 
Burmese, would never consent to the dismem¬ 
berment of their empire, or to the violation of 
an oath which had not been broken for ages. 
•They also wrote, that “the emperor had always 
been well-disposed toward the British, and neither 
sanctioned nor approved the present rupture,” 
which, at any rate, was an indication of his now 
entertaining pacific dispositions. They added, 
that they were not closely confined, and had 
been treated, both on their way to Ava, and in 
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the capital, with every indulgence that they could 
reasonably expect. 

In fact, the treatment of the prisoners, who ex¬ 
perienced much ill-usage, rather perhaps through 
the haughty indifference, than through the cruelty 
of the court, and especially through the barbarity 
and extortion oi ie inferior officers, was much 
amended after 1 capture of Prome, although 
still frequently and wantonly severe. They had 
been removed to Amerapura, and from thence to 
a place about ten or twelve miles from Ava, 
Aong-ben-le, where they were kept closely con¬ 
fined, and subsisted wholly upon the charity of 
the poorer and middling classes of Burmans, and 
upon the earnings of their native servants, who 
were not imprisoned, and who behaved with ex¬ 
emplary fidelity : most of the sipahis taken pri¬ 
soners died in confinement, either of hunger or 
disease, brought on by long abstinence and occa¬ 
sional repletion ; and one prisoner, an old Greek, 
died on the way to Aong-ben-le, of extreme 
fatigue, and the barbarous treatment he experi¬ 
enced. As the British army advanced, the fears 
of the Burrnan court secured better usage for the 
captives, and their services and mediation soon 
became of importance in the negociationa that 
ensued. 
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The happy prospect of an immediate termina¬ 
tion of the war at this period was once more 
disappointed. 

On the 17 th of January, the day before the 
armistice expired, the Atwcnwoon, Maun Yeet, 
and three other chiefs, were sent to the British 
camp to apologise for the non-arrival of the rati¬ 
fication of the treaty: at the same time they 
offered to pay the first instalment of the crore of 
rupees, or four lacs of ticals, about five lacs of 
rupees, and to deliver hostages for the safe return 
of the English prisoners from Ava, who, it had 
•been stipulated, should be liberated. These con¬ 
ditions the Bunn an commissioners proposed to 
fulfil on their own authority, professing not to 
have received, in consequence of some accidental 
delay for which they could not account, any 
answer from Ava, and they solicited, in return, 
the retreat of the British force to Prome, or at 
least a further suspension of hostilities. In 
reply, a conference with the principals was pro¬ 
posed, which being declined on the plea of in¬ 
disposition by Kolein Menghee, Mr. Mangles, 
secretary to the commissioners, Major Jackson, 
Lieutenant Smith, royal navy ; and Mr. assistant- 
surgeon Knox, were deputed to Melloon, to con- 
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fer with that officer. On landing at Melloon, 
they were conducted to the house of Kolcin 
Menghee, in the principal stockade; but a short 
interval elapsed before the principal chiefs made 
their appearance. When the Kyee Woongyee, 
and Kolein Menghee entered the hall, and were 
informed of the ultimatum of the British com¬ 
missioners, Kolein Menghee stated, that it would 
be necessary to refer the matter to Memia Bo, 
the king’s brother-in-law, who was now in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and went to him ac¬ 
cordingly to receive his instructions. He returned 
in about a quarter of an hour ; and, declining to 
sign a compliance with the terras required, a 
further appeal to arms became unavoidable. 

On the 18th, the Burman commissioners pro¬ 
posed a further suspension of hostilities for six or 
seven days, which was at once refused; as it was 
well known that their excuse of not having re¬ 
ceived any communication from Ava was untrue, 
boats passing daily between the capital and the 
camp, it was also well known that the numbers of 
their force had been largely augmented. They 
were told, therefore, that if they evacuated their 
position at Melloon by sun-rise on the 20th, and 
withdrew towards Ava, hostilities would not be 
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re-commenced, and the British force would halt 
wherever the ratified treaty should be received. 
As they declined compliance with this alterna¬ 
tive, they were apprised, that hostilities would 
commence after midnight on the 18th. Batteries 
were accordingly erected with such expedition, 
that by ten the next morning, eight and twenty 
pieces of ordnance were in position on points 
presenting more than a mile on the eastern bank 
of the Irawadi, which corresponded with the 
enemy’s line of defence on the opposite shore: 
nor had the Burmans been idle, having, in the 
course of the night, thrown up additional defences 
of considerable strength and extent, and well- 
adapted to the purposes for which they w r ere 
constructed. 

At eleven o’clock on the 19th, the cannonade 
began, and having produced the desired impression 
by one, the troops, previously embarked under 
cover of the fire, moved off to the opposite 
bank. Lieutenant-colonel Sale, with his Majesty’s 
13th and 38th regiments, was ordered to drop 
down the river and assault the main face of the 
enemy’s position near its south-eastern angle, 
whilst Brigadier-general Cotton, with the greater 
part of the remaining strength, crossed above 
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Melloon to attack its northern front. The boats 
pushed off together, but the current carried 
Lieutenant-colonel Sale’s party against their point 
of attack, before that under Brigadier-general 
Cotton had passed the river. Colonel Sale was 
wounded whilst in his boat; but the brigade 
having landed and formed under Major Frith, 
rushed on to the assault, and bore everything 
before them with their usual intrepidity. The 
place was in their possession before Brigadier- 
general Cotton’s division could attack the en¬ 
trenchments, and he therefore directed one of his 
brigades, under Lieutenant-colonel Blair, to cut 
in upon the enemy’s line of retreat, by which 
they suffered considerable loss. The loss of the 
assailants was inconsiderable, in comparison with 
the importance of the object achieved, and the 
resolute manner in which all the divisions, both 
military and naval, exposed themselves to the 
enemy’s fire. No officer was killed, and but two 
were wounded, besides Lieutenant-colonel Sale, 
Major Frith, of his Majesty’s 38th, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Dickson, of the Bengal engineers. In 
addition to the ordnance and military stores cap¬ 
tured, a large magazine of grain was taken, and 
specie to the value of ten thousand rupees. The 



efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the 
most meritorious description, but to none was the 
success due in a greater degree than to the ar¬ 
tillery and rocket corps, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Hopkinson and Lieutenant Blake. The precision 
and rapidity of the practice in both branches, 
spread destruction and panic through the Burman 
entrenchments, and paralysing the energies of 
the defenders, enabled the assailants to reap the 
fruits of their daring with so comparatively trifling 
a sacrifice of life. 

The original treaty was found in the lines of 
Melloon, and from this, and from letters ascribed 
to the Raj-gooroo taken at the same time, it seemed 
probable, that the Burman commissioners had 
been playing a treacherous part, and had sought 
only to protract the war by their negociations for 
peace, to which they had never intended to obtain 
the sanction of the king. As far, however, as the 
Burman commissioners are concerned, subsequent 
information exonerates them from the imputation 
of insincerity. A copy of the treaty was sent to 
Ava. The treaty' which they signed was not sub¬ 
mitted, for, in the formal execution of it they 
had rather exceeded their powers, and presumed 
to anticipate the intentions of their royal master. 



Their offer to pay a portion of the instalment, 
and the discovery* of a sum of money in their 
possession, were further evidences of their inte¬ 
grity, as were their offer to deliver hostages for 
the release of the European prisoners at Ava, and 
their actual liberation of Lieutenant Elood, of his 
Majesty’s 12th. There is no reason, therefore, to 
suspect them of any want of candour, nor is it 
doubtful, that the court was anxious for peace. 
The terms of the treaty were however unquestion¬ 
ably very unpalatable, and the cession of Arakan, 
and the payment of money, most galling to the feel¬ 
ings of the king and those about him. That he 
should hesitate to give them his acquiescence was 
not surprising, and those who advocated despe¬ 
rate resistance, taking advantage of this mood, 
urged him to withhold his final concurrence. 
Whilst he thus fluctuated, a chief, whose incap- 
city was only equalled by hi3 presumption, volun¬ 
teered his services to lead another army against 
the English, and promised to retrieve the sinking 
glory of the empire. As a last hope, his offers 
were accepted, and it was resolved to try once 
more the fortune of war. The opportunity was 
not long wanting. 

In the meantime, advices of the capture ot 
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Melloon reached the capital, and created the 
utmost consternation. In the uncertainty oi the 
ultimate result of negociations for peace, the 
military operations were suffered to proceed, but 
the court determined to renew communications 
of a pacific tendency with the British general. 

It was, however, no easy matter to find negoci- 
ators in whom the British and Barman authori¬ 
ties could now confide, and the high officers of 
the latter state were very reluctant to be sent 
upon what they considered a hopeless, if not. a 
dangerous errand. In this dilemma, the couit 
applied to Mr. Price, a member of the American 
mission in Ava, who was liberated from confine¬ 
ment on the occasion, and yielded his consent 
to be employed as an envoy to the British camp. 

In order also to amend the chance of success, 
Mr. Sandford, the surgeon of the Royals, a prisoner 
at Ava, was associated in the negociation, upon 
his giving his parole to return, and in order to 
conciliate the British authorities, four prisoners 
of war, three soldiers and the master of a gun- 
vessel which put into Martaban by mistake, at 
the beginning of the war, were restored to then- 
liberty, and sent down with the deputies. Mr. 
Price and Mr, Sandford reached head-quarters on 
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the 31st of January, and after conferring with the 
Commissioners, returned to Ava on the following 
day. They were made acquainted, that the terms 
proposed at Melloon were still open for the accept¬ 
ance of the court of Ava, and that with respect to 
the pecuniary indemnification, the army would 
retire to Rangoon upon the payment of twenty- 
five lacs of rupees, and would evacuate the Bur- 
man territory upon the discharge of an instalment 
of similar amount. The advance of the army was 
not retarded by the stipulations, but was con¬ 
tinued towards Pagahm, where it was under¬ 
stood the enemy’s force was collecting. On the 
route a small but brilliant affair took place, be¬ 
tween a reconnoitring party of the body guard, 
under Lieutenant Trant, in which a party of be¬ 
tween four or five hundred Burmas was charged, 
and their chief killed. The army left Patanagoh 
on the 25th of January, and reached the Petroleum 
Wells, at Yenan Gheoun, on the 31st, over a most 
bleak and sterile country. From thence it moved 
to Pakang Ye, where it was halted from the 4th to 
the 6th of February. Above Yenan Gheoun, the 
country improved at every step, and began from 
thence to assume the appearance of verdure and 
cultivation. 
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Having marched from Pakang Ye on the Oth 
of February, the army under General Campbell 
reached the village of Yapang on the 8tli, and a 
recon noisance, on the evening oi that day, dis¬ 
covered the enemy about five miles in advance, on 
the road to the ancient city ot Pagahm. On the 
morning of the 9 th, the army proceeded to the 
encounter, and lor the first time found the Bur- 
mas had abandoned their system of combating 
behind barriers, and prepared to dispute the day 
in the open field, in front of their position at 
Loganunda Pagoda. Their numbers were esti¬ 
mated at sixteen thousand men, under Zay-yah- 
thoo-yan, the new general, who had received, on 
his departing to take the command of the army, 
the title of Na-wing Phuring, or Prince of Sun-set. 

His dispositions for the action, whilst they dis¬ 
played unwonted audacity, exhibited consider¬ 
able judgment, and he had formed his men in the 
prickly jungle, on either side of the main road, by 
which he had calculated the British army must 
necessarily advance. The object of this manoeuvre 
was easily detected, and frustrated by a corres¬ 
ponding change of position, by which the army 
advanced in two columns against lus flanks, Hie 
right, under the Commander-in-Chief, was formed 
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of his Majesty’s 13th light infantry, four guns of 
the Bengal horse artillery, and a small detach¬ 
ment of the body guard, supported by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 89th. The left, under General Cotton, 
consisted of his Majesty’s 38th, supported by his 
Majesty’s 41st, and two guns of the Madras artil¬ 
lery, whilst the extreme left was further protected 
by the 43rd Madras native infantry, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Farlby. The whole force being 
less than two thousand strong. 

On moving to the attack, the advanced guard 
of the right column, consisting of thirty-eight 
troopers of the body guard, and fifty men of 
his Majesty’s 13th, followed closely by General 
Campbell and his staff, with a couple of guns 
and a howitzer, had pushed on considerably 
a-head of the main body, when they came upon 
a strong picquet of the enemy, who observing 
their detached position, made a well-concerted 
movement on both their flanks to enclose and 
cut them off: a party even succeeded in forming 
in their rear, but were presently attacked and 
dispersed by the rest of the 13th continuing 
their advance and coming on in open order. 
After clearing the road of the enemy, the advance 
proceeded, and left the Commander-in-chief be- 



hind, with his personal escort and the guns, 
when the few men immediately iu his front were 
driven in by a mass of Manipur horse, and 
forced back precipitately upon the guns. Their 
situation, and that of the whole party, was one 
of imminent peril, from which they were extri¬ 
cated by the gallantry and steadiness of the 
small division of the body guard, attached, as 
his personal escort, to the Commander-in-chief. 
Dashing past the retreating skirmishers to the 
right and left, they deployed in their rear, and 
with a cool determined courage, that would have 
done honour to any cavalry, kept the superior 
number of the enemy at bay: falling back gra¬ 
dually till within range of the guns, they then 
tiled off to the right and left, to allow the latter 
to open, which effectually checked the assailants, 
and gave time for additional troops to come up 
and drive them from the field. 

The attack upon the main divisions of the 
enemy was eminently successful, and they soon 
broke and fled before the fire of the advancing 
columns; part retreated to a well-constructed 
field work, from which they were immediately 
dislodged by the bayonet with great slaughter. 
They then made an attempt to rally within the 
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walls, and about the pagodas of Pagahm, but 
were followed with unremitting activity, and in 
the course of five hours this last hope of the 
kingdom of Ava was utterly annihilated. Their 
vaunting general made his escape into the neigh¬ 
bouring jungle, and shortly afterwards returned 
to Ava, where he earnestly solicited another 
opportunity to redeem his credit. The presump¬ 
tion of the request was held less venial than the 
defeat, and for that he was ordered from the 
presence on the night of his arrival, to the place 
of execution, cruelly tortured on the way thither 
and finally beheaded. One gratifying result of 
this action was, the liberation of the population 
of the country from the restraint under which 
they had been kept by the Burman army, and 
the compulsory separation from their homes. 
Immediately after the action, they began to 
come into the camp for protection, and several 
thousand boats, crowded with people, passed 
Pagahm downwards on their way to their native 
villages and towns. The contest was now evi¬ 
dently about to close, and it remained to be seen 
whether the Burman court would offer timely 
submission, or whether the British army was to 
add the capital to its other conquests. To pre. 
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pare for either alternative, and refresh his troops 
after their late fatigues, Sir A. Campbell halted 
the army for a few days at Pagahin. 

Whilst these transactions were taking place 
on the upper line of the Irawadi, the province 
of Pegu had been the scene of some military 
operations, which we may here pause to notice. 
The force stationed at Pegu, under Colonel 
Pepper, had been originally intended to act only 
on the defensive, and to cover the province from 
the Human detachments that might be sent out 
from the main body or the garrison of Tongo, 
which, with some other fortified posts on the 
Sitang river, still remained in the possession 
of the enemy. Encouraged by the absehce oi 
molestation, and obtaining in the person of Ujina, 
the former governor of Martaban, an active and 
enterprising leader, the Buraias in the end of 
1825, became daring and troublesome, and by 
the acts of pillage and devastation which they 
committed, occasioned some mischief, and still 
more alarm. In order to check their incursions 
therefore Colonel- Pepper moved from Pegu ou 
the 23rd December, and marched to Shoe-gein, 
on the left bank of the Sitang, which he occu¬ 
pied without resistance. Parties of the enemy 
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showed themselves occasionally in the jungle, 
but attempted no collective opposition. A party 
of one hundred and fifty men was posted at 
Mikow, and Lieutenant-colonel Conry, with the 
3rd light infantry, was detached to reduce Sitang 
the Burman post between Tongo and Martaban. 

Lieutenant-colonel Conry reached Sitang on 
the forenoon of the 7th January, and immedi¬ 
ately made his dispositions for the attack, which 
from the strength of the place and the inade¬ 
quate number of the attacking force, entirely 
failed, with the loss of Lieutenant-colonel Conry 
and Lieutenant Adams killed, Lieutenants Har¬ 
vey and Power wounded : one native officer and 
nine privates were killed, and eighteen rank and 
file wounded. 

On receiving news of the repulse, Colonel 
Pepper moved with a reinforcement of the 12th 
and 44th regiments of Madras native infantry, 
the flauk companies of the 1st European regi¬ 
ment, and a small detachment of artillery, and 
at nine in the morning of the 11th of January, 
reached Sitang. The stockade was found of 
great extent, built entirely of teak timber.- its 
height was from twelve to fourteen feet, and it 
was constructed on an eminence which coin- 
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manded every approach: the north face was 
protected by a creek fordable only at low water. 
After placing the guns in position, the force 
advanced to the attack in three columns, the 
right commanded by Major Home, 12th native 
infantry, the left by Captain Cursham, 1st Eu¬ 
ropean regiment, and the centre by Captain 
Stedham, 84th local infantry. A simultaneous 
advance was ordered ; ori which the creek was 
forded, and the stockade was attacked and 
carried in about twenty minutes: the advance 
was made under a. heavy fire from the enemy, 
and the loss was proportionately severe. Cap¬ 
tains Cursham and Stedman were killed. Major 
Home, Lieutenaut Fullerton and Lieutenant 
Gower were wounded, and the loss in rank and 
file was fourteen killed and fifty-throe wounded. 

The number of the enemy was computed at 
three or four thousand. Three hundred dead 
bodies were found in the stockade, and their 
loss was estimated at double that number, many 
being thrown into the river, or into wells, or 
carried off. The whole of the defences were 
destroyed on the morning of the 13th. 

Shortly after the reduction of the stockade of 
Sitang,, Colonel Pepper was joined by strong 
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reinforcements from Rangoon, consisting of four 
companies of his Majesty’s 45th, seven com¬ 
panies of the 1st Madras native infantry, besides 
details of the 3rd and 34th Madras native 
infantry, altogether eight hundred strong, by 
which all apprehensions for the security of the 
country were dissipated, and the population once 
more resorted with confidence to their homes 
and ordinary avocations. The efforts of the 
enemy were not however relaxed, and in the 
month of February they made a vigorous attack 
upon the British post at Miltow, which main¬ 
tained the communication between Pegu and Shoe- 
gein and covered the country between the former 
and the Si tang river. The attempt was gallantly 
repulsed by the young officer who commanded 
the position, Ensign Clark, with a small detach¬ 
ment of the 3rd Madras native infantry. Im¬ 
mediately after the news of the action reached 
Colonel Pepper, a reinforcement of a hundred 
rank and file of the 13th regiment, with twenty 
pioneers, under Captain Leggett, was sent to 
Mikow, as well as a hundred from Pegu, by 
which the post was secured against the repeti¬ 
tion of a similar attempt. The establishment of 
peace suspended further operations in Pegu. 
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No occasion hacl offered for the further prose¬ 
cution of hostilities against the Burmas in Arakan 
or Asam, and those provinces continued in the 
undisturbed possession of the British authorities. 
Kachar had been likewise unmolested by any 
foreign force; but it was not till about this time 
that Manipur was finally cleared of the enemy. 

It has been already mentioned, that Gambhir 
Singh and Lieutenant Pemberton, after reaching 
Manipur in the beginning of the year, were 
obliged to return to Sylhet for want of supplies. 
Being furnished with adequate provisions and 
arms, the Baja, with Captain Grant and Lieu¬ 
tenant Pemberton, again set off for Manipur with 
the levy. They quitted Banskandy on the 4th 
of December, and arrived at the town of Manipur 
on the 18th. There was no Burman force in the 
vicinity of the city, but a considerable body of 
them were stockaded at Tummoo, in the south¬ 
east corner of the valley, against which a detach¬ 
ment was sent. Finding, however, that the 
enemy was too strong for the force sent against 
them, the commander of the detachment applied 
for re-inforcements, on which the Raja and Cap¬ 
tain Grant immediately marched to his assistance, 
with the rest of the levy, across the Mirang hills, 
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into the Burraan territory, in which route they 
passed stockades that had been commenced in 
the defiles, but abandoned on their unexpected 
advance : they joined the detachment on the 18th 
of January. On reconnoitring the stockade, it 
n as found to be of considerable strength and 
extent; the party were unprovided with artillery, 
and an attempt to carry it by escalade must, have 
been attended with serious loss. It was ascer¬ 
tained, however, that the water of the stockade 
was procured from a nullah sixty paces distant, 
and advantage was promptly taken of this cir¬ 
cumstance to cut off the Burrnas from their 
supply. 

On the 19th, the Manipur troops effected 
their advance through a thick jungle, and were 
not discovered till they had obtained command 
of the spots whence access to the stream from 
the stockade was practicable. The enemy on 
perceiving them opened a heavy fire, but the 
men, being sheltered by the thicket, suffered 
little. The Burrnas made several spirited sorties 
to drive them from their positions, as well during 
the rest of that day, as on the two days succeed¬ 
ing, but they were received with great spirit in a 
desperate, and, as it appeared, final sortie on the 
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night of the 21st, when being repulsed with severe 
loss, they commenced their retreat. They retired 
in small parties, three or four at a time, and had 
completely cleared the stockade by the night of 
the 22nd, when it was taken possession of by the 
Raja. Four small guns and several jinjals were 
captured in the stockade, with a quantity of rice, 
sufficient for two months’ supply of the levy. 
Lieutenant Pemberton joined the force on the 
morning of the 20th. 

Immediately after this success, a detachment 
of three hundred men was sent forward, who 
succeeded in capturing a stockade on the right 
bank of the Ningti river. More than two hun¬ 
dred of the people of Manipur were liberated on 
this occasion, and many others were rescued from 
captivity, by flying parties of the levy, the whole 
of which was advanced to the banks of the Ningti 
by the 2nd of February, whence a ready road lay 
before them to the capital of Ava. The restora¬ 
tion of tranquillity, however, arrested their ad¬ 
vance, and saved the frontier districts from that 
retaliation, which a long series of cruelty and 
oppression exercised by the Burrnas in Manipur 
would, no doubt, have provoked, and would 
almost have justified. 
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After halting two or three days at Pagahm, 
General Campbell resumed his march, which now 
seemed likely to conduct him to the capital of 
Ava. There, one feeling alone prevailed, and 
although various reports were thrown out, at one 
time, of the intention of the king to defend the 
city to the last extremity, and at another, to pro¬ 
tract the war by flying to the mountains, these 
purposes, if ever conceived, originated in the 
anxiety of the moment, and were never seriously 
entertained. The king and his ministers felt 
that they were in the power of the British ; and 
their only anxiety was, that the personal dignity 
and security of the sovereign should not be 
violated. It was with as much satisfaction as 
astonishment, therefore, that they learned from 
Mr. Price, on his return from Ava, that the Bri¬ 
tish commissioners sought to impose no severer 
terms than those which had been stipulated in the 
treaty of Melloon. To these there was now no 
hesitation to accede, although a lurking suspicion 
was still entertained, that the invaders would not 
rest satisfied with the conditions they professed 
to impose. With a mixture of fear and trust, 
Mr. Price was again despatched to the British 
camp to signify the consent of the Burman court 
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to the terms of peace; and Mr. Sandford was 
now set wholly at liberty, and allowed to accom¬ 
pany the negotiator to rejoin his countrymen. 
These gentlemen returned to camp on the 13 th 
of February; but as the envoy had brought no 
official ratification of the treaty, Sir A. Campbell 
declined suspending his march until it should be 
received. Mr. Price having returned to Ava to 
obtain this ramification, the army advanced to 
Yandabo, within four days’ march of Ava when 
the negociator, accompanied by the Burman com¬ 
missioners, a chief Woongyee, and an Atwen- 
woon, attended by other functionaries, again 
made his appearance, with the ratified treaty, 
and the amount of the first instalment, or twenty- 
five lacs, in gold and silver bullion. By this 
treaty, the Burman government engaged to ab¬ 
stain from all interference with the affairs of 
Asam, Kaehar, and Jyntea, to recognise Gambhir 
Singh as Rajah of Manipur, to receive a British 
resident at Ava, and depute a Burman resident 
to Calcutta, to concur in a commercial treaty, to 
cede, in perpetuity, the four provinces of Arakan, 
as divided from Ava by the Anupectumien moun¬ 
tains, and the provinces Yell, Tavai, and Mergui 
to the south of the Sanluen or Martaban river, 
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and to pay a crore of rupees, in four instalments, 
until the receipt of the second, of which Rangoon 
was to remain in the occupation of the British. 

The treaty was concluded* on the 24th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1826 ; on the 26th a deputation, consist¬ 
ing of Captain Lumsden of the horse artillery. 
Lieutenant Havelock, deputy assistant adjutant- 
general, and assistant-surgeon Knox, were sent 
on a complimentary mission to the capital with 
conciliatory presents, which might he interpreted 
by the wounded pride of the court as a profession 
of inferiority. After a passage purposely pro¬ 
tracted, the delegates arrived at Ava, and on the 
1st of March were presented to the sovereign at 
a public audience. The ceremonial Was not with¬ 
out dignity, but it was formal and cold, and no 
direct communication was vouchsafed by the king: 
refreshments were placed before the officers, 
some trifling presents were interchanged, and 
honorary Burman titles conferred upon the 
members of the deputation, and the king with¬ 
drew. Early on the 3rd, the deputation returned 
to the camp; on the 7th, the Commander-in- 
chief with the first brigade, embarked in boats 
from Yandabo and proceeded down the river to 
Rangoon, where General Campbell arrived on the 
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24th of Match. The rest of the army followed 
in boats of various kinds and sizes, provided by 
the Burin as ; as soon as they arrived they were 
embarked on board the transports waiting for 
them, and by the end of the month, the whole 
force was on its way to the Presidencies to which 
the respective divisions belonged, with exception 
of the detachment left to occupy Rangoon, until 
the payment of the second instalment. A regi¬ 
ment of Madras native infantry, the 18th, with 
the elephants and details of pioneers, was sent 
with the constrained concurrence of the Burman 
• functionaries by land to Arakan, with the view 
of determining the practicability of the route. 
The detachment marched from Yandabo on the 
6th of March, and crossed the Irawadi at Pakang- 
yeh on the 14th. On the evening of the 15th, 
the march was resumed through the town of 
Sembewgewn, about four miles from the right 
bank of the river, and continued on the following 
day by an excellent road to Chalain-mew, an ex¬ 
tensive walled town, the capital of the province of 
Chalain, one of the most populous and fertile 
divisions of the kingdom. A road from hence lay 
across the mountains to Talak, but it was re¬ 
ported to be difficult for cattle and to be ill 
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provided with water. The division, therefore, 
proceeded more directly southwards, and in three 
days more halted at Kwensa on the Mine river, 
two miles beyond which the ascent over the 
boundary mountains commenced : two days more 
of gradual ascent brought the force to Napch- 
inew the last Burman town towards the moun¬ 
tains ; from hence the road was more precipitous 
and rugged, chiefly in the bed of the Mine river, 
and presenting occasionally narrow and defensi¬ 
ble defiles, but by no means impracticable: two 
days more reached the summit of the pass, the 
boundary between Ava and Arakan, and com¬ 
pletely commanding the ascent from either 
territory. From hence an excellent road, the 
work of the last Burman sovereign, led. down to 
Aeng in Arakan, where the division arrived in 
three days more, or on the 26th of March, having 
thus determined two important points, the know¬ 
ledge of a tract equally well adapted for defensive 
or offensive warfare by the establishment of an 
impregnable barrier on the top of the pass, or 
the practicable march across the mountain of an 
invading force, into the most fertile and healthy 
of the provinces of Ava, within an easy distance 
of the capital. 
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After a short visit to Calcutta, and personal 
communication with the government, Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell returned to Rangoon as chief 
commissioner, to receive the second instalment of 
the stipulated payment, and to determine finally 
the boundary to be established to the southward, 
which, agreeably to the terms of the treaty, was 
to be the Sanluen river. Mr. Crawfurd, who had 
been associated with him as civil commissioner, 
had proceeded to the Sanluen at the end of March, 
and laid the foundation of a new town at the month 
of the river, to which the name of Amherst was 
assigned, but which was afterwards moved about 
twenty-five miles higher up, to a more salubrious 
situation, and has since risen into a place of some 
consideration, as Moulmain, the capital of the 
Tenasserirn provinces. The realisation of the 
second instalment was not effected before the 
month of October, shortly after which Sir Archi¬ 
bald Campbell, with the remainder of the troops, 
departed to Moulmain. Mr. Crawfurd in the 
meanwhile was appointed envoy to the court of 
Ava, to discuss with the ministers in person such 
arrangements as seemed to require explanation, 
and to conclude the terms of a treaty for a more 
secure ancl advantageous commercial intercourse 
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with Rangoon than had heretofore prevailed. 
The mission left Rangoon in September, and re¬ 
turned there by the middle of January, 1827, 
having effected the object for which it had been 
sent to A.va. The. commissioner and his suite 
then followed the senior commissioner to the 
Sanluen; and all personal intercourse with the 
Burman government was suspended for a season. 

Thus • terminated a war, which had inflicted 
very severe penalties on both the belligerent 
parties: on the British, by a heavy pecuniary 
expenditure and awful loss of life; and on the 
Burman empire, by an equal sacrifice of men and 
money, and by the perpetual separation of some 
of its most highly-valued dependencies. The 
expense of the military operations had greatly 
exceeded all anticipation, and had been, in some 
respects, unnecessarily wasteful, especially in 
the instances of the armaments in Kachar and 
Arakan, which were wholly disproportioned to 
the opposition to be overcome or the objects to be 
accomplished. A large portion of the expenditure, 
however, arose out of misinformation with regard 
to the resources of the Burman kingdom, which, 
instead of being adequate to the support of the 
troops, proved to be wholly deficient ; and the 
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army was consequently entirely dependent upon 
supplies from Bengal and Madras, which had to 
be conveyed by sea, by a tedious and most ex¬ 
pensive transit. The cost of the war, has, how¬ 
ever, been over-rated; and, judging from the 
published accounts of 1824—1827, it probably 
did not exceed five or six crores of rupees, or five 
millions sterling. The loss of life was a more 
serious consideration. The mortality amongst the 
native troops in Ava and Arakan is illustrated in 
the notes annexed to these pages. For that of 
lvis Majesty’s regiments, we have the authentic 
documents of the army medical department, pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in 1841. From these, it 
appears that, within the first eleven months after 
landing at Rangoon, nearly one-half the Euro¬ 
peans died; and that a similar rafe of loss oc- 
curred in the subsequent operations at Promts 
and to the northwards. In like manner, in Ara¬ 
kan, at least three-fourths of the European force 
perished, and of those who survived few were 
again fit for service. Altogether the deaths nearly 
equalled the number of British troops originally 
employed ; so that, but for the reinforcements 
* which from time to time arrived, the whole would 

have been annihilated. 14 
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Of the loss thus sustained the casualties in 
action although numerically small, yet bear a 
very large ratio to the invading force, being 
nearly equal to that suffered in the peninsular 
war, the latter being about four, the former about 
three and a-half per cent. The proportionate 
loss by disease was infinitely greater. In Ara- 
kan the mortality was attributable entirely to 
climate, for there the campaign was short, the 
supplies were sufficient, and the troops but 
little exposed. In Burma the climate was com¬ 
paratively innocuous, for all prior and subsequent 
experience have established the superior salu¬ 
brity of Rangoon and the Tenasserim provinces 
to other parts of India within the tropics. 15 At 
the same time the season of the year is to be taken 
into account, and the severity of the exposure 
which the troops underwent. Their being re¬ 
peatedly in the field during tropical rain, their 
daily marching through inundated fields, and 
their bivouacking unsheltered amidst mud and 
water, were trials to which no European con¬ 
stitutions could be subjected with impunity, and 
when to this cause of sickness was added un¬ 
wholesome and insufficient food, it need not be 
matter of surprise that fevers and disorders of the 
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digestive organs should have remorselessly mowed 
down the ranks of the British force in Ava. In 
the words of Major Tulloch’s report, however, we 
may conclude “ that a useful lesson may at lealt 
be learnt in the event of future warfare in the 
Burrnan country as to the necessity for com¬ 
mencing operations at the season best fitted for 
taking the field, and of being provided with the 
means of proceeding rapidly through the delta 
of the Irawadi, to the vicinity of the capital, 
where military operations can be carried on by 
Europeans without that injury to health and 
. constitution which for a time paralyses their 
efforts in the lower division of the empire. With 
these precautions and a due attention to the 
troops being made independent of local resources 
for their supplies, it may be anticipated that a 
very moderate force of Europeans would be able 
to accomplish what on this occasion employed 
at Rangoon and Arakan the combined efforts 
of twenty thousand men; of whom not more 
than a tenth part could ultimately be brought 
into the field in- the actions which decided the 
fate of the empire.” 
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The policy of maintaining a friendly intercourse 
with the government of Bormah, consequently 
upon the restoration of tranquillity, which it was 
one of the objects of the treaty of Yandabo to 
accomplish was never more than partially success- 
ful, and was finally disappointed by the deter¬ 
mined disinclination of the Barman sovereign. 
A brief notice of the circumstances of the failure, 
and of the changes which the monarchy lias 
undergone down to the most recent date, seems 
essential therefore to complete the narrative, by 
furnishing a general view of the consequences of 
the war, and the relations which have hitherto 
subsisted between the two states. 

The manner in which the mission of Mr. Craw- 
furd, at the end of 1826, was received at Ava, 
..offered little encouragement for the appointment 
of a successor, and his official report to the 
government of India dissuaded the enforcement 
of the article of the treaty which provided for 
the permanent presence of a British envoy at 
the Burman capital. The Indian government 
hesitated accordingly to despatch a representative, 
and it was not until the end of 1829, when some 
delay in the payment of the instalments of the 
contribution due, and some questions relating 
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to the boundaries between the two states, were 
thought to require the personal interference of 
an accredited agent, that an officer was again 
nominated to the duty. Lieutenant-colonel 
Burney who had recently returned from a special 
mission to Siam was then sent to Ava, and con¬ 
tinued to reside there for several years. Al¬ 
though not exempt from petty annoyances, and 
having constantly to contend against the caprice 
of the king, and the insincerity oi the ministers, 
his intercourse with the authorities was, upon 
the whole, of a friendly nature; and, whilst he 
enforced the full liquidation of the contribution, 
which was finally paid off in 1832, and advo¬ 
cated the just claims of European and other 
traders agreeably to the terms of the commer¬ 
cial treaty, he supported the equitable preten¬ 
sions of the Barman government, and reclaimed 
for them a valuable tract, the Kubo valley, 
which it had been proposed to annex to Mani¬ 
pur. He also obtained permission from the court 
for the passage of several British officers through 
various parts of the country which had never 
before been traversed by Europeans, a concession 
of which the value is to be estimated only by 
a knowledge of the suspicious jealousies with 
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which all such journeys are regarded by an un¬ 
civilised administration. As long as the govern¬ 
ment was undisturbed, the presence of Lieutenant- 
colonel Burney at Ava had come to be looked 
upon almost with friendly sentiments, when a re¬ 
volution in the state filtered the position of the 
resident. 

The king of Ava, who had for some time fallen 
into a state of imbecility, and even, of occasional 
insanity, being utterly incompetent to the con¬ 
duct of affairs, the administration had been 
assumed by his favourite queen with the support 
of her brother Menthagyee, to the total exclusion 
of the heir-apparent and the brothers of the king 
from ali offices of trust and emolument, which 
were made over to their own adherents and par ¬ 
tisans. The resentment inspired by this treat¬ 
ment in the royal relatives was shared by many 
of the old officers of the crown; and the court 
was for several years a scene of intrigue and 
dissension. 

Towards the end of 1837, the parties came 
to an open rupture. It was known that the 
prince of Tharawadi, the king’s eldest brother, 
was collecting men and arms in the city ; and a 
feeble and unsuccessful attempt was made to 
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seize his person. He escaped across the Irawadt 
to Tsagain on the opposite bank, where he was 
soon joined by so many adherents that he was 
able to defy the force of his adversaries, and to 
proclaim his determination to put an end to 
their power. I:Iis quarrel he declared was with 
Menthagyee alone; and he asserted that he had 
no intention or desire to injure his brother the 
king, or his nephew the rightful heir to the 
throne; and these assertions he confirmed by a 
solemn oath, taken publicly in a celebrated temple 
at Tsagain, in the presence of the priests and the 
people. Notwithstanding the strength of his 
party, however, be thought it advisable to with¬ 
draw from the immediate proximity of Ava, and 
retired to Mouttshobo about fifty miles oft' 
There the people flocked round his standard: 
forces were sent against him, but they proved 
cowardly or disaffected, and many deserted to 
him; and the few who were well-disposed to 
the government, either fled or remained inactive. 

The ministers were equally intimidated ; and no 
adequate measures were adopted to place the 
capital in a state of defence. There was nothing 
to prevent Tharawadi’s occupation of the city. 

In this situation Menthagyee and his colleagues 
had recourse to the British resident ; and at their 
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earnest solicitation, and in the hope of preventing 
the scenes of havoc and bloodshed which would 
follow the forcible entry of the insurgents, Colonel 
Burney consented to interpose, although con¬ 
vinced that the period had been suffered to pass 
when his interposition might have exercised some 
influence. He repaired to the head quarters 
of Tharawadi, by whom he was received with 
respect, but who refused to accede to any terms 
of accommodation. All that could be obtained 
from him was the issue of orders to the com¬ 
manders of his troops, that they should consider 
the resident and all persons connected with him 
as his friends, and should carefully respect the 
residency in the event of having to storm the 
town. With regard to the king and the minis¬ 
ters, he was also induced to promise that if they 
would allow his followers to enter the city with¬ 
out'opposition, he would offer no injury to his 
brother or any of his ministers, would not put a 
single soul to death, and would not suffer the in¬ 
habitants to be molested or plundered by his 
troops, lie engaged also to suspend his advance 
towards Ava until he should learn from the resi¬ 
dent the king’s acceptance of the conditions. 

Knowing how little reliance is to be placed on 
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Burrnan veracity, the resident, on his return, 
strongly urged the king to take the opportunity 
of making his escape and taking refuge at Ran¬ 
goon. The king was inclined to follow this 
advice, but his ministers considered that it would 
he preferable to accede to prince Tharawadi’s 
terms. This determination having been com¬ 
municated to him, his forces marched upon Ava, 
plundering, burning, and destroying everything 
on their route, and assuming so threatening an 
attitude that the king and the ministers, appre¬ 
hending treachery, took measures for defending 
the city A renewed application was made to the 
prince, who, equally suspicious of the designs of 
his opponents, had not yet quitted Iris head 
quarters at Mouttshobo, and he repeated the 
pledge he had before given, but required, as a 
proof that no treachery was intended—that the 
prince Bo-woon bis half brother, the queen’s 
brother, Menthagyee, and several of the king’s 
chief ministers and generals, should be surren¬ 
dered as hostages to his son, Thait-ieng-byn, 
who was encamped at Tsagain directly opposite 
to the city. Seeing the hopelessness of resist¬ 
ance, the persons indicated, thirteen in number, 
went over and delivered themselves up to Thait- 
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leng-byn on the 7th of April. They were ac¬ 
companied by the resident, who made the strong¬ 
est appeal to the young prince to treat them in 
conformity with the pledge which his father had 
so repeatedly given. How little intention to 
adhere to his promises was entertained, was very 
soon made manifest. 

On the morning of the 9th of April, Tharawadi 
ordered the hostages with exception of the Prince 
Bo-woon to be put in irons and confined in the 
common jail of Ava, and at the same time sent 
his son with two thousand men to take possession 
of the palace, which became the scene of plunder 
and cruelty. The principal officers were seized 
and imprisoned, their houses pillaged, and their 
families were insulted, robbed and then beaten 
and tortured to make them disclose where they 
had concealed their treasures. The queen and her 
daughter were separated from the king, and all 
their jewels and property taken from them, and 
the king himself was treated with indignity. 
Tharawadi having entered the city, was waited 
upon by the resident, who remonstrated with him 
in vain on his violation of his promises. Thara¬ 
wadi, Avho had assumed the title of king of 
Mouttshobo, asserted that he had never promised 
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not to punish any of his brother’s officers who 
could be proved guilty of crime, and at all events 
had made no promise in writing. The meanness of 
this evasion was pointed out firmly but respectfully 
by the resident but to no purpose, and in the course 
of a few days, notwithstanding Colonel Burney’s 
interference both personally with the new king 
and through the medium of his most influential 
advisers, a number of those of whose persons 
Tharawadi had obtained possession wore put to 
death by his orders, being either secretly strangled 
in prison, or publicly executed with those circum¬ 
stances of atrocious inhumanity which characterise 
the capital punishments of the Burmas. 

The conduct of Tharawadi, who was intoxicated 
by his success, in thus violating his most solemn 
promises to the resident, and his utter disregard 
of the remonstrances of the latter was only part of 
a policy of which he made no secret—his deter¬ 
mination to get rid of the residency altogether. 
He not only declared in council, but explicitly 
stated to the resident that he did not consider 
himself bound by the acts of his predecessor, and 
that he did not acknowledge the treaties made by 
his brother with the government of India, reply¬ 
ing to the argument that the treaties made with 
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the British government were not personal with 
the late king but perpetual with the Burmese 
nation by whomsoever governed, by saying, that 
such might be the English custom; it was not 
the Burmese; that the Burmese officers had been 
frightened into signing the treaty of Yandabo; 
that it contained everything for the English and 
nothing for the Burmese; that the late govern¬ 
ment had never shown him the whole of it, and 
that at all events the English had not conquered 
him, or made the treaty with him, and that he 
was determined to have nothing to say to it. 
These declarations made publicly on several occa¬ 
sions, the loss of all personal influence with the 
king, and the resident's repugnance to appear even 
to countenance by his presence the acts of violence 
and barbarity which were daily perpetrated, in¬ 
duced him at last to apply for permission to with¬ 
draw from Ava to Rangoon, on the plea of im¬ 
paired health, having reported to the government 
of India, the state of affairs, and purporting to 
await instructions at Rangoon. This was exactly 
what Tharawadi desired, who took great credit 
to himself for having effected the removal of the 
resident without adopting any of those violent 
proceedings for the purpose to which he had been 
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repeatedly urged by many of his adherents. 
Colonel Burney accordingly quitted Ava on the 
17th of June, 1837, accompanied by the Euro¬ 
pean traders and American missionaries who had 
been established there and who found they could 
not remain with safety; Tharawadi having re¬ 
moved on the 1 Oth of the month the capital to 
Kyung-inyung, carrying with him his whole 
court and a large portion of the inhabitants, having 
expressed his determination to make Ava a heap 
of ruins, and having forbidden any of the Euro¬ 
peans or Americans to accompany him to bis new 
capital. The resident and his party arrived at 
Rangoon on the 6th of July after a tedious and 
troublesome passage, in which they experienced 
much incivility from the Burman functionaries, 
though not from the people when the latter ven¬ 
tured to communicate with the boats of the resi¬ 
dent and his train. 

Conceiving apparently that ColonckBuruey had 
attached more weight to the expressions of the 
new king than they deserved as having been 
uttered in moments of irritation and intemperance, 
and unwilling to appear inclined to take any part, 
in the internal revolutions of the Burman state; 
thinking it also still possible that amicable rela- 
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tions might be restored by a conciliatory course 
of conduct, and very reluctant to be involved in 
a dispute in this quarter, whilst its utmost exer¬ 
tions were called for beyond the Indus; the g(> 
vernment of Bengal resolved, on Colonel Burney's 
departure for Europe to endeavour to replace 
him at the Burman court by a representative who 
might be more acceptable to Tharawadi. Colo¬ 
nel Benson was therefore despatched to Rangoon, 
having as his assistant Captain M‘Leod, who had 
been before in Ava, was personally known to the 
king and his ministers, and was well acquainted 
with the Burman language and manners. 

The experiment thus made was not success¬ 
ful : at first Colonel Benson was received v ith 
some show of civility at Rangoon, where be 
arrived in July, 1838, but it was with some dif¬ 
ficulty that he procured the means of proceeding 
to his ulterior destination, and was unable to de¬ 
part until tlie end of August. Inattention and 
insufficiency of supplies accompanied his whole 
passage, and an intimation met him at Prouie that 
he would do well to remain there : disregarding 
this notice as it was in some degree unofficial, he 
resumed his route, and in October arrived at 
Amerapura to which Tharawadi had removed 
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Kyung-myung and which he had made his 
capital. The mission was not permitted to enter 
the city inadequate accommodation was provided 
for it on an islet in the river which was little 
better than a sand bank, and all communication 
with the people of the city was severely inter¬ 
dicted, so that the envoy and his suite were at 
times in peril of starvation. Tharawadi steadily 
adhered to his determination to refuse, to re¬ 
ceive a British officer under the conditions of the 
treaty of Yandabo, or to acknowledge him in any 
official capacity, although he suffered him to take 
up his abode in the vicinity of the capital as a 
private individual. It was to no purpose that 
Colonel Benson represented the friendly spirit in 
which his mission had originated, and the desire 
of the government of Bengal to cultivate the 
amity of Ava. As the result of persevering ap¬ 
plication he was admitted to an interview with 
the assembled ministers, but an audience of the 
king was inflexibly denied, and after many un¬ 
availing attempts at negociation, and experiencing 
a variety of vexatious annoyances intentionally 
derogatory to his character of ambassador, lie 
found it incompatible with thecharacter and credit 
of his government to prolong his stay »• he quitted 
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his irksome position in the beginning of 1839, and 
returned to Calcutta. Captain M'Leod whom he 
left behind, was for a time rather better treated: 
he was admitted to an interview with Tharawadi, 
but this was consequent upon the occurrence of a 
very severe earthquake at Amerapura, when the 
king’s superstitious apprehensions and his curi¬ 
osity to know how Europeans accounted for such 
phenomena, overcame his reluctance to admit 
Captain M‘Leod to his presence even in his pri¬ 
vate character. He still refused to acknowledge 
him in any public capacity, the interdict against 
communicating with the people was not removed, 
and the mission was not allowed to transfer its 
residence from the islet, where with the setting 
in of the rains it ran some risk of being washed 
away, as the bank was under water. Captain 
M'Leod was, therefore, compelled to follow the ex¬ 
ample of his superior, and to the infinite diver¬ 
sion of the usurper, the mission returned to 
Rangoon, and there passed the remainder of the 
year, when the continued neglect and insolence 
of the Barman authorities having satisfied the 
Bengal government, that any further attempt at 
conciliation was an idle compromise of its dig¬ 
nity, it was finally withdrawn. No effort has 
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since been made to renew the intercourse, nor 
could it have been attended with any beneficial 
result. 

Before the arrival of Colonel Benson's mission, 
Tharawadi had put to death the heir apparent 
with his wives, and a number of his followers, on 
a charge of having instigated an insurrection, the 
existence of which seems to have been doubtful: 
occasional demonstrations against his usurpation 
broke out, but they were quickly suppressed by 
the activity of his officers and his sons. In the 
middle of 1840, disturbances of a more than 
usually formidable character arose in the north¬ 
west, chiefly among the Shan tribes: they were 
put down, but the occasion was taken to get 
quit of some more obnoxious persons, and the 
queen, her brother Menthagyee, and his daughter, 
with a number of their followers were publicly ex¬ 
ecuted ; the queen was trodden to death by an ele¬ 
phant, and the other executions were still more 
barbarous and appalling: they spread alarm 
throughout the country, and tended to maintain 
the people in unwilling obedience. 

Considerable apprehension was excited in the 
adjacent British dependencies towards the end of 
1841, by the visit of Tharawadi to Rangoon, to 
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which he came attended hy a numerous and 
warlike train, which it was anticipated would be 
directed against Arakan or Tenasserim. The 
apprehension was groundless, although arrange¬ 
ments were prudently adopted for strengthening 
the forces in these quarters. After laying the 
foundation of a new town in the vicinity of Ran¬ 
goon which was not completed, and paying a visit 
to Pegu, Tharawadi quitted Rangoon in January, 
1842, and returned to Amerapura. Although 
averse to the British alliance, and steadily anxious 
to vindicate the honour of the Burman arms, 
and recover the lost provinces of the empire, it 
does not appear that Tharawadi ever seriously me¬ 
ditated a renewal of hostilities. However stained 
with the vices of his country and his station ; how¬ 
ever violent and sanguinary, he was evidently a 
man of observation arid sagacity, and was well 
aware of the inferiority of his means to cope with 
the military resources of the Indian government. 
There was no difficulty ip remaining at peace 
with him : he was little inclined to provoke a war: 
as notwithstanding his severity, he felt his power 
insecure, and eventually fell a victim to the spirit 
of insubordination of which he had set the 
example. 
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Towards the end of 1845, Tharawadi resolved 
r,o announce his legitimate son as his successor, 
and, to strengthen his claim by his marriage with 
the daughter of the old king, his brother. The 
measure was opposed by his eldest son, the prince 
of Prome, who raised an insurrection against 
his father. The prince was defeated, taken, 
and, after some short time, put to death. But 
Tharawadi, who had always been addicted to 
intemperate habits, became so ferocious in his 
cruelty, that his own ministers found it necessary 
to deprive him of power and treat him as insane, 
raising the young prince to the chief authority, 
with the title of regent. Tharawadi died in con¬ 
finement a few months after his deposal; but the 
regent refrained from assuming the royal title 
until after the death of the old king, which did 
not occur until the beginning of 1847. His 
nephew' then became sovereign. In the com¬ 
mencement of his reign hopes were entertained 
that the intercourse wjth the court of Ava might 
be renewed on the terms of the treaty, as some 
disposition was shown to relax the restrictions to 
which, during the life of Tharawadi, the resort of 
Europeans to the capital and the trade of Ran¬ 
goon had been rigorously Subjected. The new 
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prince, however, speedily subsided into inactivity 
and sensual indulgence, and experienced the fate 
of his father, having been deposed by one of the 
ministers, who placed himself upon the throne. 
The particulars of this last revolution are yet 
imperfectly known in Europe; but the character 
of the usurper is described as in no way superior 
to the princes whom he has succeeded in energy 
or information: whether he will persevere in 
provoking a renewed contest with the British 
power in India remains yet undecided. The 
result cannot be doubtful. The application of 
the powers of steam—the advantages available 
from the proximity and abundant resources of 
the flourishing provinces of Arakan and Tenas- 
serim, 16 and, above all, the knowledge that should 
have been gained by the experience of the war, 
which has been described in the preceding pages, 
afford reasonable certainty that, should a contest 
be unavoidable, it will be brought to a speedy 
and honourable termination without any dispro¬ 
portionate sacrifice of life or treasure, 
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(1.—p* 3.) On these subjects, Dalrymple’s Repertory 
furnishes some characteristic details.—Vol. i. pp. 151 and 
394 . 

(2.—p. 3.) Of this transaction, Dr. Hamilton remarks, 
“ The opinion that prevailed, both in Chittagong and at 
Ava, was, that the refugees were given up from fear; and 
this opinion has, no doubt, continued to operate on tho ill- 
informed court of Ava, and has occasioned a frequent repe¬ 
tition of violence and insolence, ending in open war. The 
consequence of this will, no doubt, be fatal to Ava, but 
may produce subsequent difficulties to the government of 
Bengal. These evils might possibly have been avoided by 
a vigorous repulse of the invasion in 1794, and a positive 
refusal to hearken to any proBOsai for giving tip the insur» 
gents, after the court of Ava had adopted hostile measures 
in place of negociation, to which alone it was entitled. 
Account of the frontier between the southern part of Bengal 
and Ava.—Edinburgh Journal of Science. 

(3.—p. 3.) Symes’s JVffesion to Ava, 8vo, vol. i. p. 275 
See also Cox’s Burman Empire. 

(4.—p. 4.) He is always called by European writers 
Kingberriug, but his proper appellation was Kkyen-bran, 
being born after his father’s return (bran) from a visit to 
the mountain tribe, named Khyen. 

(5.—p. 6) He died, April, 1815, See the Parlia- 
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mentar} T Papers, printed by order of the House of Com 
mons, 1825. Further details will be found in the supple¬ 
mentary volume to Mills’s History, vol. iii. p. 10. 

(6.—p. 9.) Public Letter to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, of the 20th of December, 1817. 

(7.—p. 10.) “A desultory conversation then took place, 
in which the Woonghees, Woondoks, and others ind‘tiler- 
ently joined. One advanced, that Chittagong, Luckipore, 
Dacca, and tiie whole of the Casimbazar island, formerly 
made part of the ancient dominions of Arakan, that the 
remains of chokeys and pagodas were still to be seen near 
Dacca, and that they would further prove it from the Ara¬ 
kan records, and hinted, that his Majesty would claim the 
restitution of those countries. Cox’s Burman Empire, p. 
300. The Woondok again brought forward his Majesty’s 
claims on the ancient territory of Arakan, and reduced it 
to the form of a demand of half the revenues of Dacca, 
p. 302. The Woondok renewed the subject of the Burman 
claims on Dacca, &c., but lowered the demand to one-tenth 
of the revenues. He said it was evident we were dubious 
of our right, by Captain Syraes having so strenuously urged 
the building of a chokey on the Na*if, to mark that river 
as the boundary between the two countries. Had the 
Naaf been the proper boundary, there was no occasion for 
Captain Symes’s agitating the subject: we had betrayed 
our consciousness of our want of right by his solicitude on 
that occasion. They have publicly said, that three thousand 
men would be sufficient to wrest from us the provinces they 
claim. P. 304. So little change did nearly thirty years 
effect in the ideas of the Burman court. 

(8.—p. 30.) The pretensions of Burma to the territories 
claimed in Bengal were of old date, and were repeatedly 
urged on Captain Cox, as stated in the preceding note, 
when at Amerapura in 1797. At the same time the 
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ministers expressed their conviction of the facility of re¬ 
covering them, asserting that three thousand men would 
be sufficient for the purpose. Of the sentiments latterly 
entertained, authentic information was obtained not only 
from the official declarations of the public officers, but 
from the evidence of various Europeans and Americans, 
merchants and missionaries, settled at Rangoon and Ava, and 
before the war admitted to the intimacy of the leading per¬ 
sons at court. Thus it is stated by Mr. Laird ; “ from the 
king to the beggar, the Burmans were hot for a war with 
the Englishand he mentions having been present at a 
levee after Maha JBundoola’s return from Asam, when he re¬ 
ported his having refrained from following the fugitive Asa- 
mesa into the British territory, only because the English 
were on terms of amity with his government; and contri¬ 
buted to the revenue by their trade at Rangoon; but that 
if his sovereign wished for Bengal, he would engage to con¬ 
quer it for him, with no other troops than the strangers de¬ 
pendent upon Ava. Dr. Judson, the well known and highly re¬ 
spected American missionary, who had then resided ten years 
in the country,* and was well acquainted with the language, 
states that on his first visit to the capital, he heard the desire 
to go to war with the English universally expressed by the 
principal persons of the administration, and especially by 
the members of the royal family. Their language is thus 
repeated by him :—“ The English are the inhabitants of a 
small and remote island: what business have they to come 
iu ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings, and take 
possession of countries they have no right to ; they contrive 
to conquer and govern the black foreigners, the people of 
castes, who have puny frames and no courage: they have never 
yet fought with so strong and brave a people as the Burmas 
skilled in the use of the sword and spear. If they once 
tight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting 
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our bravery, it will be an example to the black nations, 
which are now slaves to the English, and will encourage 
them to throw off the yoke.” A prediction was also current 
that the heir apparent, a boy of about eleven years of age, 
when arrived at manhood, would rule over the country of 
the strangers.—Documents, Burmese War, pp. 223, 229. 

(9.—p. 33.) In the beginning of this year the Bengal 
Regiments which had formerly comprised two battalions 
were reorganised, each batallion being numbered as a dis¬ 
tinct regiment: both numbers are given in the text as there 
might otherwise be a difficulty in identifying the corps. 

( 10 .—p, 04.) During the dry months of January, Feb¬ 
ruary, March, and April, the waters of the Irawadi subside 
into a stream that is barely navigable : frequent shoals, and 
banks of sand retard boats of burthen, and a northerly wind 
invariably prevails. Symes , i, 24. In the months of June, 
July, and August, the navigation of the river would be im¬ 
practicable, were it not counteracted by the strength of the 
south-west monsoon : assisted by this wind, and cautiously 
keeping within the eddies of the banks, the Burrnas use 
their sails, and make a more expeditious passage at this, 
than at any other season of the year. Ibid. i. 128. The in¬ 
ternal trade from Basse in was said also to be carried on in 
boats of large size chiefly, which assembled about the end 
of April, ready to take advantage of the rise of the river, 
and the prevailing winds from the south .—Account of Ba*~ 
sein. Captain Canning who#lad been employed on a mis¬ 
sion to Ava also advocated the adoption of this plan which 
lie further recommended by assurance that abundant supplies 
would be procurable at this season. 

(11.—p. 87.) A correct notion of the extent of the pre¬ 
vailing sickness, may be formed from the following, state¬ 
ment of a competent observer. “ During June, July, August, 
September, and October, the average monthly admissions 
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into hospital from the artillery, was sixty-five Europeans, 
and sixty-two natives, being nearly one third of the greatest 
numerical strength of the former, and one-fourth of the 
latter *, and large ns was this number, I am assured, that it 
was considerably less, in proportion, than that which was 
exhibited by any European regiment, in either division of 
the army. The aggregate number in hospital, during the 
whole fourteen months, to which this account is limited, 
was six hundred and five Europeans, and six hundred and 
eighty-seven natives, a large proportion being made up of 
re-admission for dysentery. Of the former, forty-nine died, 
including twelve, who died in the field hospitals of Rangoon 
and Mergui, or a fraction less than one in twelve and a half. 
Amongst the latter, thirty-four deaths occurred, or some- 
tiling less than one in twenty. On the setting in of the 
cold season, the general sickness began to decline, and from 
January to July, 1825, it was comparatively moderate/’— 
On the diseases prevailing amongst tho British troops at 
Rangoon. By G. Waddell, M. D., Transactions of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, Vol. Ill* 

(12.—p. 102.) Although the Barman form of government 
is an absolute despotism, the king is aided in his adminis¬ 
tration by two councils, a public and a privy council; the 
first consists of four members, entitled wung-yees, properly 
written wun-kri; wun meaning literally a burthen, in 
this case denoting an office of importance : the members of 
this council are considered competent to the discharge of 
all responsible duties, whether civil or military, so are their 
deputies or wun doks, of whom also there are four, and the 
council is completed by eight saradhaugyis or secretaries. 
The privy council consists also of four members, styled 
atwen -wens, or inside officers, being the private advisers of 
tho king. They have their secretaries or kandauthans. 
The governor of a province is styled myo-wun, and his 
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deputy ke-wun; while the head of a township is a ruyo- 
thugyi* All these and all other public officers are ex¬ 
pected to discharge military, as well as fiscal and judicial 
duties, and the whole male adult population of the country 
is liable to conscription.—Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, 
p. 395. 

( 13 . —p. 163.) On this subject, we are able to cite the 
most authentic testimony, in the following extracts from 
the Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta:—“ The causes of this sickness were too obvious 
to be overlooked : the locality was sufficient to satisfy every 
medical observer that troops could not inhabit it with impu¬ 
nity, and a reference to the meteorological register will show 
a severity of season to which tljemen were quite unaccus¬ 
tomed, and which no covering iWufS wholly resist. Exposure 
to the weather, which no precaution could prevent, and 
intoxication, which European soldiers are unfortunately too 
prone to, had their share in producing disease, but a still 
greater in pre-disposing to, or rendering more violent the 
endemic, with which nearly every one was visited in a 
greater or less degree.’’—Sketch of the Medical Topography 
of Arakan by R. N. Bumard. “ In a country like Arakau, 
and in cantonments, such as have been described, it seems 
not difficult to trace the causes of disease ; and after what 
has been advanced regarding the influence of a raw, variable, 
and impure atmosphere, little remains to he said, either of 
the causes of the sickness, or of the mortality which followed 
it. But it is the opinion of some, that the sickness of 
the south-eastern division of the army arose, not from the 
unwholesomenesB of the climate, but owed its origin to the 
bad quality of the supplies That the provisions were 
occasionally bad, and that the army suffered from tho want 
of many little comforts which such a situation required, 
may be admitted, but that the great mortality in Arakan 
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owed its origin to this source is a conclusion of which there 
is no proof.’ 1 —On the sickness prevailing in Arakan, by 
J. Stevenson. In further proof, that the sickness arose 
from climate, Mr. Stevenson cites the different fate of the 
two detachments sent against Talak and Ramree; both 
were supplied from the same stores ; hut the former, who, 
on their return, had to travel through jungle and marsh 
after the rains had set in, almost all fell ill of fever and died. 

The latter, who spent about six weeks at sea, had only 
two deaths, one from fever, and the other from dy sen try, 
and it was observed, that the men who composed the detach¬ 
ment resisted the influence of the climate after their return 
much better than those who remained behind. The detach¬ 
ment of Europeans and sipahis stationed at Sandoway pre¬ 
served their health during the rains. From tables included 
in Mr. Bumard’s paper, it appears that the European force 
amounting to above one thousand five hundred men, lost, 
between May and September, two hundred and fifty-nine; 
and at the end of the latter month, had nearly four hundred 
in hospital During the same time, ten native corps, the 
strength of which was nearly eight thousand, lost eight hun¬ 
dred and ninety-two, and had three thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight in hospital. It appears, also, that during July, 
August and September, the thermometer ranged from 03° 

8 to 78 , and the fall of rain was a hundred and twenty 
three inches, of which a hundred and three fell in the two 
first months. 

(U.—p. 2GQ.) The whole number of British troops that 
landed at Rangoon in the first instance comprising the 13th 
38th, 41st, 49th, 45th, and 87th was exclusive of officers; 
358fi ; the number of reinforcements does not appear, but 
that of the deaths was 3115, of which not more than 150 
occurred in action, or from wounds. Of about 150 officers 
sixteen were killed in actioxi or in consequence of their 
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wounds, and forty-five died of disease. In Arakan the loss 
in action was none, but of the average strength of the two 
regiments, the 44th and 54th, amounting to 1004 men, 595 
died in the country in the course of eight months, and of 
those who quitted it not more than a half were alive at the 
end of twelve months.”—Report on the Sickness and Mor¬ 
tality among Her Majesty’s Troops serving in the Burmese 
Empire, from the Records of the Army Medical Depart¬ 
ment, By Major Alex. M‘Tullooh. Presented to both 
.Houses of Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty, August, 
1841 

(15. p. 203.) During eight years the deaths amongst the 
C'ueeu s troops at Moelmain did not exceed annually thirty- 
three per thousand ; those in the Company’s artillery there 
averaged only twenty-nine. At Tavoy and Mergui the deaths 
of a small detachment of her Majesty’s troops during several 
years did not exceed one per cent, being a lower ratio than 
even in the United Kingdom.—Statistics of Sickness and 
Mortality of Her Majesty’s Troops in the Tenasserim Pro¬ 
vinces, <fcc. 

(16.—p. 288.) When these Countries were first taken 
possession of in 1826, they were almost depopulated, and 
were so unproductive, that it was seriously deliberated 
whether they were worth retaining,* and it was proposed 
to restore them to Burma. Fortunately for the people, the 
proposal was overruled; and, although their advancement 
was somewhat retarded by errors of management when first 
placed under British rule, the result has established, beyond 
question, the benefits they have derived from the change of 
rulers. By the last returns, the population of Moulmain, which 
consisted originally of a few fishing huts alone, exceeded 
50,000, comprising a number of enterprising European mer¬ 
chants. The value of the imports and exports in 1850-51 
was nearly £600,000. The revenues of the Tenasserim 
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provinces, which were originally next to nothing, amounted 
in 1848-49 to £55,000, The population of the country is 
still yet thinly scattered, and the resources of the province 
are far from developed. In Arakan the progress lias been 
still more remarkable : the population was rated on the 1st 
January, 1850, at 844,914, of whom only two hundred were 
Europeans. In 1828 it was estimated at less than one- 
third, or about 100.000. The revenue of 1850-51 amounted 
to £88,000, and more than covered the expenses. The 
trade of Akyab, the principal port, Was, in the same year, 
of the value of £360,000, of which £158,123 was the value 
of the rice exported: Arakan having become the granary 
of the countries along the Bay of Bengal, and being capable 
of supplying them to an incalculable extent. Such have 
been the effects of a mild and equitable, although a foreign 
government, in the short interval of twenty-six years. 
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